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Point of View 


FRED WAS MOVED uP into my job when I went to school. 
On visiting the office sometime later I asked him how 
things were going. He said, “Terrible, you work like a 
dog and never get a raise in salary.” 

I visited with the boss and asked him how things were 
going. He said, “Fred is doing all right, but he just does 
a day’s work and never seems to take any responsibility.” 
Before I left I spoke a word in Fred’s ear. 

On my next visit I asked the boss the same question. 
He replied, “Fine. You'd be surprised how Fred is taking 
an interest in the work and assuming responsibility.” I 
talked to Fred and asked, “How are things going?” He 
replied, “O. K.! The boss just gave me a $5 raise.” And 
the moral of the story might be, if you can see the other 
fellow’s point of view, yours is bound to improve. 

After Fred discovered what the boss wanted, and did 
it, he was able to get what he wanted for himself without 
asking. 

And when at last we understand what God wants and 
expects of us, His children, and set about to please Him, 
we find the deepest wants and longings of our hearts ful- 
filled, without our asking. WALTER COWEN 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


So far, so good 

For years the American churches 
have been giving their government ad- 
vice on what to do with colonies in the 
postwar world. An international trus- 
teeship system has been recommended. 

Territories administered under 
League of Nations mandates (the 
Cameroons and Togoland in Africa, 
New Guinea .. .), as-well as territory 
acquired in World War Il, should be 
in the hands of a Trusteeship Council 
to be established by the United Na- 
tions. 

To show the way, the United States 
should declare itself willing to put un- 
der the Council the islands acquired 
from Japan. 

Said the Federal Council of Churches 
in March 1946: 


“In order that the United States 
may conform its own conduct to 
what it has urged upon others, we 
call upon our Government to com- 
mit itself at an early date to apply 
the principle of trusteeship to such 
areas as may be detached from 
Japan, including the areas heretofore 
held by Japan under League of Na- 
tions mandate.” 


Moving toward the showdown on 
trusteeship in mid-November, the 
United Nations’ General Assembly 
heard the U.S. representatives appeal- 
ing for the sort of arrangement the 
American churches have been advocat- 
ing. Part of the reason the U.S. posi- 
tion reflected that of the churches is 
the influence exerted by John Foster 
Dulles. 

Mr. Dulles, chairman of the Federal 
Council Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace, is also American mem- 
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" America is being sealed this week. Pu 


ligious Emphasis Week, the execut : 


ber on the U.N. General Asse 
Trusteeship Committee. If Mr. Dul 
eould convince British, French, Rt 
sians that the trusteeship idea is go 
he might still need to convince Ame 
icans. For that, the churches are ask 
to help create public opinion. 


Merged 
Merger of the United Brethren 
Christ and the Evangelical Church 


pose of a general conference in Johns 
town, Pa., is to unite the two inte i 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 

Plans for the union were first 
cussed in 1813. But 120 years pass 
before actual negotiations got undey” 
way. Since 1933 a committee of 25 fray 
each denomination has been studyi i” 
plans for union. ; 

Both denominations sprang up in ty 
18th century among’ the German i 
migrants who had settled the fa 
regions of eastern Pennsylvania. 
have been evangelistic in practice v 
similar organization and doctrine. ~ 

The new body will have a membe 
ship of 714,000. ; ; 
Umbrella in 

“As helpless as an umbrella in a teF™ 
nado.” That is Dr. Morris Wee’s GF 
scription of the world’s “cut flowe 
non-Christian generation. 

“We have kept the Christian form F 
things,” he declared recently at May 
land College, “but not the faith. . F 
There is a great void to be filled—af* 
filled it will be, by chaos and deaf 
or by Christ and life.” 

Speaking during the school’s 1946 


secretary of the National Luther§®: 
a : 


@acil’s Student Service Commission 
hasized three points: 

Western civilization is crumbling 
suse the whole Christian pattern is 
ag. 

The task of re-establishing the 
idations of a “cracking” civilization 
at of the Christian church. 

Those who possess the Christian 
a1 must transmit it to the world. 
sing “A Race with Catastrophe” as 
theme, Dr. Wee warned: “The only 
son who doesn’t fear the future is 
who doesn’t understand our times 
who is too sluggish to care... . 
re are many hostile forces we must 
quer, and fear of these forces is 
ential.” 


,000 Lutherans 

utherans outnumber other Prot- 
ints in Los Angeles, according to re- 
it figures in the Los Angeles Times. 
: West Coast city has more than a 
lion who claim church relationship, 
hom 100,000 are Lutheran. The 
+ three largest Protestant groups 
1 105,000, the Times stated. 

.ecurate census of the church pop- 
jon was attempted this fall by 30,000 
*kers from 400 churches. The census 
; part of the most extensive evan- 
stic effort undertaken in any city 
tly. Originally a project of the 
hodist Board of Evangelism, the 
k was taken over by the Los 
eles Federation of Churches. The 
lating was the first phase of a 
m-week “United Crusade for 
ist” throughout the greater portion 
outhern California. 

etreats to prepare pastors and lay- 
1 for follow-up visits in the homes 
prospective church members, and 
snsive preaching missions through- 
the area are other phases of the 
sade. 
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Roman Catholics did not take part in 
the census, but were urged to co-oper- 
ate by providing information to callers 
at their homes. The census revealed 
575,000 Catholics in Los Angeles. d 


"Holy" city 

Thirty-eight churches co-operated. 
More than 1,200 workers volunteered 
help. A total of 13,000 doorbells were 
rung. The Federal Council of Churches 
and the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education were sponsoring a re- 
ligious census in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Result: 73 per cent of the citizens 
claimed religious affiliation. This was 
21 per cent above the national average. 

Only 6 per cent admitted no religious 
preference, and an additional 20 per 
cent are non-Protestant. 

According to Dr. Harry C. Munro, of 
the International Council, the esti- 
mated 70,000 church members in Cedar 
Rapids form a higher percentage than 
in any of 11 other cities in which the 
census has been taken. 


YOU CAN'T BUILD THAT CHURCH 

Churches were sympathetic to needs 
of veterans. But they could not under- 
stand how golf clubs, race track grand- 
stands, and breweries got on the “es- 
sential and non-deferrable construc- 
tion” list. 

In Indiana the St. Joseph County 
Ministerial Association has charged that 
“very needy congregations” have been 
turned down while scores of permits 
have been granted for commercial 
buildings. Claim was that $2,104,750 in 
permits had been issued in South Bend 
and Mishawaka since August 1945, for 
non-residential building. Only $39,390 
was for construction for religious use. 

American Lutheran Church pastors 
of the Coast Conference complain that 
materials for “even small chapels or 
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Sunday school facilities” cannot be had. 
ee, ent officials have repeatedly 

hat the church, through the 
shook is the most effective 
quency, say: hes iv My 7ron fad 
blom of ee Wash. But “requests 
o build these facilities have been de- 
nied in numerous cases affecting thou- 
sands of children.” 

Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, executive secre- 
tary of the ULC Board of American 
Missions, states that 145 missions need 
new slate ildmgs. He termed building ma- 

and labor shortages as the big- 
gest handicap in developing home mis- 


sion ze ms. 

Protestants are reported to be ready 
to spend $700,000,000 on construction. 
Methodists alone plan to channel 
$100,000,000 for this purpose during the 
next five years. They will build about 
1,800 churches, 1,200 parsonages. 


Congressman protests building bans 
Acute shortage of church buildings 
recently led Representative Paul W. 
Shafer of Michigan to demand that re- 
strictions on church construction be 
lifted. But, like hundreds of ministers 
over the country, he was slapped down 
again by the national housing expediter. 
“How you, or any other government 
administrator,” the Congressman wrote, 
ustify the withholding of needed 
truction materials from the thou- 


<e - 


can ju 


constitu: 


sands of congregations of this nation | 


who want . . . new churches to house 
growing memberships, is beyond my 
comprehension.” 

Acting Housing Expediter Joseph L. 
Rauh replied that construction had to 
be held “to the minimum of essential 
and non-deferrable construction in or- 
der to release materials and labor for 
veterans’ housing construction.” 


LILLE AAO: 


PICTURED on a stewardship folder now being 
distributed throughout ULC churches is thir 
plaster model of a new Christ statue, describet 
as “a Protestant conception of our Saviour. 
The bronze statue made from this model hai 
been given to the ULC Church House in Ne 
York City. (See cover picture.) It is the wor 
of William Mues, Manhattan, who created th:| 
Luther statue at Erfurt. 
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MONG RECENT artistic interpretations of 
esus is this statue, about 12 feet high, sculp- 
ured by Einar Jonsson at Reykjavik, Iceland. 
Ar. Jonsson's work is well known in the U.S. 
\lthough Christian art is not now produced as 
‘bundantly as in the days of munificent sub- 
idies provided for church decoration in the 
tenaissance period, many new works come from 
he studios of painters and sculptors each year. 
Religious News Service Photo 
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Lock out 

On World Communion Sunday the 
Rainbow Boulevard Church of the Naz- 
arene, Kansas City, Kan., had to wor- 
ship in the street outside their building. 
Members were forbidden to enter by a 
Federal Court temporary injunction. 

After its repeated request for a ruling 
from the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration had been ignored the congrega- 
tion had built its church out of cement 
blocks. Authorities then took notice and 
threatened members with jail if they 
sang a hymn or offered prayer in the 
new building. 

On that same Sunday in Aurora and 
Maywood, near Chicago, enthusiasts 
crowded race track grandstands built 
by government permission from mate- 
rials barred to churches. 


Files third petition 

For the third time the young Lu- 
theran Church in Decatur, Ga., is try- 
ing to get permission to build its church. 
Twice before it has entered petitions to 
have its property re-zoned. Both times 
objections have come from residents in 
the vicinity of the proposed site. They 
claim re-zoning might lead to a business 
district in their residential area. 

Anticipating such protests, local Lu- 
therans in their original petition had 
asked the City Commission to classify 
its property in the “business” class as 
“property zoned for church purposes 
only.” 

The second petition was withdrawn 
after Elwood L. Bowman, secretary of 
extension of the ULC Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, stepped in. He could not 
agree to certain “restrictions” imposed 
by the City Commission’s Planning 
Board. 

His main objections, according to City 
Attorney B. Hugh Burgess, were: 


1. The American Mission Board paid 
$25,000 for the property under the as- 
sumption that the church could be built 
“without objections such as have been 
made.” 

2. He could not recommend that the 
church be committed to a definite set 
of plans and specifications for its build- 
ings. 

3. The church could not obligate it- 
self to use the property indefinitely for 
church purposes only. In years to come 
the property might be surrounded by 
business property. 

4. The requirement that the church 
agree not to undertake construction of 
any building without ample funds in 
sight for its completion was “too dras- 
tic” to accept. 


Cellar church 

A hot water tank flanks the altar of 
Riverton Heights Lutheran Church, 
Seattle, Wash. Reason is that the con- 
gregation has to worship in the base- 
ment of the parsonage. 

Custom since last summer has been 
for Sunday morning to begin with over 
100 freshly scrubbed youngsters pour- 
ing into the home of the Rev. Philip 
Rohrbacher. Church school classes meet 
everywhere—living room, kitchen, bed- 
rooms. Later boys carry folding chairs 
to the cellar where a congregation of 
nearly 50 gathers for worship. 

During the week the parsonage con- 
tinues to be a “church.” Adult cate- 
chetical class meets on Wednesday. 
Children’s confirmation class meets on 
Saturday. Many other committee meet- 
ings are crowded in between. 

“Tt isn’t so much a church we want 
to begin with, as an educational plant, 
even a small one,” said Pastor Rohr- 
bacher. “There are 195 homes in this 
development, but no recreation or or- 
ganized activity for the children or 


young people. Their need is greatest.” 
Government agencies refuse to approve 
building plans for the congregation. — 


Red light 

“A church without a church” is the 
Rev. Wilbur P. Lottes’ description of 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The four-year-old congregation 
has been denied permission by CPA 
to build a $40,000 chapel which would 
serve as the first unit in its building 
project. 

The bungalow now being used for 
services, according to Pastor Lottes, cam 
seat only 65 of the 200 members. ; 

“Sunday after Sunday the cottage is 
packed and usually some persons have 
to sit on the outdoor steps to hear the 
sermon,” he said. “We also have a 
Sunday school of 100 and a release- 
time school of 80 which have outgrown 
the four-room house.” 


Green light 

Fortunate Peace Lutheran Church, 
Chester, Ill., is one of a few congrega- 
tions that have received the green light 
in their building programs. The Civ— 
ilian Production Administration re- 
cently granted permission for it to 
spend $10,400 to remodel its building. 

The church was one of 23 projects 
allowed/to be begun in downstate Il- 
inois. Thirty-three other non-home 
construction applications were rejected. 


Frontier 

Indians and frontier wilderness were 
the bane of early missionaries. Now— 
in Wilkinsburg, Pa., at least—it is the 
city council. 

Ten years ago the Rev. Calvin Knox 
Cummings organized Covenant Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian Church in Wilkins— 
burg. But soon he discovered there 
were already 39 churches in the section 
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the city in which his mission was 
zated. 
He surveyed the outlying districts. 
ne had no church at all. 
A canvass revealed that a majority 
the residents would welcome a 
iurch. So a Sunday school was started 
arly in 1944, 
But then Pastor Cummings asked the 
ty council for a permit to build a 
22,500 church. They turned thumbs 
own. Excuses: Property values would 
effected; the community did not 
ed a church. 
The clergyman carried the case to 
ourt. A long series of legal battles 
ollowed. But today the spire of a neat, 
rick, colonial-style building points up. 
“he church has been planted. 


’roperty owners protest church 

Residents of Overbrook Hills-in-Merion, 
2a., do not want a church in their com- 
nunity. They fear it would “change the 
esidential nature” of their Philadelphia 
uburb. 

Martini Lutheran Church had petitioned 
he Lower Merion Board of Adjustment to 
ermit construction of a $70,000 building 
mn zoned property. Owners had agreed to 
ell a lot approximately 200 by 120 square 
eet, subject to action of the board. 

Residents of the area, however, became 
roused and gathered to protest. They 
naintained that a church would decrease 
he property value of homes. They also 
lisliked the prospect of a Sunday morn- 
ng and weekday evening parking prob- 
em. 

The church is now located in West 
Philadelphia. During the past two dec- 
ides the area has undergone a change in 
yopulation and the congregation wishes 
Oo move. Pastor is the Rev. Walter F. 
Rueger. 


Cansans Build Church of Earth 
A church is being built of the clay from 
ts own basement. It is Grace Lutheran 
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Church, Liberal, Kan., the Rev. Elmer 
Kroening pastor. Men of the congregation 
are excavating the earth and using it as 
material for adobe building blocks. 

Grace congregation had been meeting in 
stores and lodge halls for several years. 
A sanctuary was needed. But building 
materials became more and more scarce. 

Finally an architect suggested adobe 
construction. The soil on the church site 
was analyzed and found suitable. The clay 
is mixed in mortar boxes, poured into 
forms, and placed in the Kansas sun to 
bake. When properly cured the blocks 
are so hard they are almost unbreakable. 

The building will be of Spanish mission 
style. Walls will be painted white, both 
inside and outside. The roof will be of 
red tile. Exposed rafters for the ceiling 
will be a feature of the interior. 


Cairo Church Wins Property Suit 

Immanuel Church, Cairo, Ill., recently 
won a fight to keep 11 lots it owns. Action 
had been brought by a soft-drink manu- 
facturer to force the church to carry out 
a contract obtained under an option by a 
real estate agent. 

The church maintained that its board 
had not authorized the sale in the legal 
sense. Circuit Judge Ross Reynolds held 
that the property was not sufficiently de- 
scribed in the lease and contract. Price 
in the terms of the contract had been set 
at $8,500. 


Surplus Church Property 

For sate: 133 acres of farm land. Apply 
to Rock Hill Church, two miles east of 
Woodsboro, Md. 

For over 20 years this Lutheran con- 
gregation has tried to buy three acres of 
land to enlarge its cemetery and parking 
lot. But the man who owned the desired 
land would not sell. A few months ago he 
died and the church purchased his entire 
136-acre farm. Now it would like to get 
rid of the surplus 133 acres. 

The Rev. H. H. Schmidt, new librarian 
at Gettysburg Seminary, recently resigned 
as pastor of Rocky Hill Church. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Defense of Turkey 

As AN INSTANCE OF hindrance to a 
balanced economy and to the promo- 
tion of prosperity and peace throughout 
the world, consider Turkey’s situation. 
In order to maintain her chances of en- 
during independence, by keeping open 
the Dardanelles, Turkey has to sustain 
a military establishment far in excess 
of her resources. 

Half of her revenues has to be spent 
to maintain her armed forces; 25 per 
cent of her man-power is in uniform, 
and thus unproductive economically; 
she has had to devalue her money in 
order to be able to trade with other 
nations; she has had to seek large loans 
from the U.S. to develop roads, dams 
and railroads, primarily for defense. 


Everybody likes Afghanistan 

AFGHANISTAN is embarrassed by hav- 
ing so many suitors. Since the Afghan 
territory is of major strategic import- 
ance in the present jockeying for world 
power, Russia suddenly decided to set- 
tle amicably a 25-year-old border dis- 
pute, which heretofore she has held as a 
club over Afghanistan. This was ac- 
companied with an urgent request that 
Russia be given the right to run im- 
proved roads into Afghanistan. 

This was hurriedly refused, which 
pleased the British, as any Russian ad- 
vance from the north would threaten 
the British life-line, and lay India open 
to invasion. For that reason the new 
Indian government is also cultivating 
Afghanistan, and suggests a comforting 
defensive alliance with herself, Iran, 
and China. 

The U.S.A. likewise comes into the 
picture, because the Afghan govern- 
ment at Kabul recently contracted with 
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- political group, to be known as the 


an American engineering firm to de- § 
velop a national system of roads, - 
bridges, and irrigation projects. The 
U.S. position is constantly growing @ 
stronger as increasing numbers of tech- © 
nicians, advisers, and teachers are being & 
invited to aid in the development of & 
land and people. 
Russia would also like to have spe- {x 
cial air-privileges in Afghan territory; 
she is regularly flying official planes )* 
into Kabul with diplomatic dispatches 
and Soviet personnel. Afghanistan has 
made it clear she will not welcome the |* 
entrance of Russian, Iranian, or Indian |* 
commercial airlines. She has, however, © 
suggested that a U.S. airline should= 
schedule a stop at her capital. qe 
None of this pleases the Russians, for 
they are charging that the U.S. activ-— 
ities in Afghanistan are part of a plan 
to encircle the Soviet Union with mil- | 
itary bases. Just to be on the safe side 
with all these suitors, Afghanistan is 
asking U.N. to act as her chaperon. 


s 


Bright spots in China 

TWO BRIGHTENING spots appear in the 
darkness and confusion of China’s sit- 
uation. Leaders of the Chinese Demo- 
cratic League, Carson Chang and 
Chang Tung-sun, are organizing a new 
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Democratic Socialist Party. This is in- 
tended to be a merger of the National 
Socialist Party and the overseas Con- 
stitutional Party, the latter being 
chiefly made up of self-exiled Chinese 
with headquarters in the U.S., who are 
not in sympathy with the warring 
parties in China. Patterned after the | 
British Labor Party, this new merger | 
would prefer to achieve socialism 
through parliamentary channels. 
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The other bright spot is manifest in 
statement published in the Chinese 
ress by 12 Protestant ministers of 
jhanghai, demanding a cessation of 
tostilities within China in the cause of 
undamental human rights, and bluntly 
falling for “the resumption of trans- 
vortation, the reorganization of the 
urmy, the calling of the national con- 
“ress, the adoption of a constitution, 
he holding of popular elections and 
.-eorganization of the government.” 


‘Soing under 

Tue Danes say they are hopeful of a 
Joeaceful future, but they are also pru- 
dent. As a consequence they are build- 
ing a permanent system of air-raid 
shelters on a national scale. The idea 
is catching, for Norway is thinking of 
doing the same. The shelters are not 
to be fashioned bungalow-style, but to 
be made many stories deep. 

They will naturally be widely scat- 
| tered for safety’s sake, and each will be 
‘arranged to hold several thousand peo- 
| ple. While peace continues the shelters 
| will be open for practical use as auto- 
parks. Perhaps, in course of time, when 
shops and factories seek the same pro- 
tection, permanent quarters will be 
taken up by cautious people along un- 
| derground streets and avenues. 


| Nothing to sell 

EXPORTERS ARE having a hard time 
trying to put their business on a normal 
basis. Nations which have nothing to 
sell because of their devastated lands 
and industries are at the same time too 
poor to buy, being without exchange 
credits. Nations, like Britain, anxious 
to rehabilitate their national economy, 
are exporting so heavily that their peo- 
ple are suffering more privations than 
afflicted them during the war. 

Brazil had been exporting so heavily 
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that at length violent riots broke out 
over the scarcity of all things for the 
home market, and the government had 
to halt all exports except a few surplus 
agricultural items. The export situa- 
tion in the U.S. has been complicated 
by the immense shipments of food 
throughout the world to needy people, 
which have greatly limited cargo space. 
Although only a comparatively small 
amount of manufactured goods is being 
shipped, Americans are resentful. A 
veterans’ organization has demanded 
that all exports be halted until the 
American public is fully supplied; and 
workers in one automobile plant struck 
to stop the exporting of cars. 

The shipping strike, of course, added 
greatly to other complications, but all 
of them leave the exporters with the 
fear that, if they can’t export a little 
now, they will in the end lose their 
whole export market by the time they 
have supplied the home demand. 


Party purge 

THINGS ARE NOT too happy in com- 
munist circles. The Communist Party 
in Poland is having a heavy date with 
rehabilitation. It is estimated its num- 
bers will be “purged” of 150,000 by Jan. 
1, 1947. These will be largely made up 
of Poles who joined in the fashionable 
rush after “liberation,” and who would 


‘likely be unreliable in a crisis. 


Such a crisis is approaching with 
Mikolajzsyk’s continued and successful 
opposition to participation in the es- 
tablishment of a one-party government. 
Russia has also been conducting a 
party purge for some time, possibly 
precipitated by the discovery that po- 
litical leaders in the economic develop- 
ments of the Soviet had been using 
their positions for personal gain. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Norway’s Church in War Years 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


- The church stood with the people in opposing an invader. Brave leaders 


were imprisoned, others welcomed suffering. Only a few were traitors ~ 


Tue NorWEGIAN CuurcH has a thrill- 
ing story to tell about the war years. 
It has the memory of high adventure 
and deep perils. 

We rode past the prison in Trond- 
heim. 

“My predecessor is in there now,” 
said Bishop Arne Fjellbu. I knew what 
he meant. When the Nazis came they 
created “bishops” from among the few 
Norwegian ministers who could be per- 
suaded to collaborate. Bishop Fjellbu 
was referring to one of them. 

We shall not forget the story of what 
happened in 1942 at Norway’s greatest 
shrine, the Cathedral of Trondheim. The 
law of Norway gives no one but the 
diocesan bishop the right to come un- 
bidden to a pulpit. But the Nazis for- 
cibly put one of their collaborators into 
the pulpit of the cathedral on a certain 
Sunday. The fact of his coming had 
been announced in advance—so most 
people stayed away! 

Bishop Fjellbu—he was then Dean— 
had announced that his service would 
be: held in the afternoon. The people 
came in crowds—by the contrast in at- 
tendance, showing their feeling against 
the enemy. Before the arrival of guards 
sent by the Nazis, the great choir was 
filled. The guards hastily locked the 
church doors, stopping a throng who 
sought to enter. They also tried to find 
Dean Fijellbu, to keep him from con- 
ducting the service. But care had been 
taken to hide him in a secret passage. 
When the hour had come, he emerged 
aud proceeded with the service. 
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In the meantime the throng stood ~ 
outside, in bitter cold. There was no ~ 
plan of action. Suddenly, as if by in- 
spiration they spoke to the foe! Some- ~ 
one in the crowd raised his voice in a © 
hymn. In an instant the multitude was — 


unified by it. The hymn fitted the oc- 
casion! “A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God!” 


THE PASTORS OF Norway did not for- | 
get that they were state officials, when © 
Quisling took over the government. — 
Through one of those understandings © 


that can run through a people, the great 


majority of the ministers resigned their — 
offices! They did not leave their flocks. — 


They only refused to perform official 


acts. They of course forfeited their sal- — 


aries. But they continued to proclaim 
God’s Word and to serve their people. 


That commission they had from God! | 


The people showed their approval and 
appreciation, providing by volunteer 
contributions for the ministers’ min- 
imum needs. 

The ministers’ resignation was not the 
end of their relation with the Nazis. 
When the pastors had given up their 
official status, a voluntary “Interim 
Church Leadership” was formed. But 
when the bishops, in co-operation with 
it, tried to visit parishes and address 
the people they were stopped by the 
enemy. When pastors showed that they 
were adamant in their refusal to co- 
operate with Quisling, many were ban- 
ished from their parishes, and not a few 
were put into detention. 


The Lutheran 


pom, - <n fet est ng alee ets 


Many CHURCHES WERE left without 
astors as a result. And the Nazis of 
yurse had to regard all as vacant, when 
ae pastors had resigned. The “bishops” 
‘hom the enemy had appointed sought 
» fill the vacancies with men whom 
rey “ordained.” When theologically 
‘-ained candidates could not be found, 
ney laid hands on such men as they 
ould get, regardless of lack of prepara- 
on. But it proved impossible to com- 
el the people to accept men sent by the 

memy against whom they were united. 
) The “Resisting Church” itself, how- 
ver, did not fail to care for its people. 
en banishment or arrest took a pas- 
or from the flock, the diocesan bishop 
fave his approval for lay administra- 
lion of the Lord’s Supper. And though 
ficial ordination of ministerial candi- 
lates had become impossible, a secret 
‘ordination by one of the church’s real 
sishops sent eighteen theological grad- 
aates out to serve congregations. Sev- 
Yeral others were ordained by a bishop 
of the Church of Sweden. After the 
Jiberation these men, together with the 
en who had resigned rather than col- 
Jaborate, were given official status by 
he returned government. 

At first the pwxk—the Interim Church 
Ueadership—though unofficial, was not 
ecret. In its membership were Bishops 
erggrav, Maroni, and Hille, Professor 
Ilesby, Pastor H. E. Wisloff, and 
udwig Hope, one of Norway’s greatest 
lay leaders. But in 1942 the Nazis in- 
erned Bishop Berggrav, and kept him 
nder restraint—but not ineffective— 
or three years. In 1943 Hallesby and 
ope were put into detention. The 
embership of the pmK was thereafter 
kept secret. Nazis grilled many in the 
attempt to learn who were leading the 
church’s resistance. But people had 
learned to keep secrets. When one 
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leader was discovered, another was 
ready to take his place. The names of 
those who thus served reads like a 
“Who’s Who” of Norway’s illustrious. 


THE HEROES OF THE CHURCH were not 
only those who* have “big” names. 
About 800 ministers signed a declara- 
tion of confessional resistance to the 
usurpers. Nearly 25 per cent of the 
signers were at oné time or another un- 
der arrest or banishment. Some of them 
told me that they had not been badly 
treated. The opposition seemed to fear 
the reaction of the populace, whose sup- 
port they hoped to win. 

Political prisoners, however, were not 
so gently treated. One of the church’s 
great services was to minister to such. 
These prisoners were not allowed to 
have religious services. Nor were they 
allowed possession of Bibles or hymn- 
books. But both pastors and laymen 
confined with them carried on a cease- 
less ministry. Services were conducted 
in secret. For example, a communion 
service was held in the camp’s disinfec- 
tion room! It is said that during deten- 
tion two men administered a total of 
3500 communions. 

In the churches, too, the people ral- 
lied to their services. Churches were 
full, and more people than ever came 
to receive the Holy Communion, 

At last the day of liberation came. 
Joy was expressed by the ringing of 
church bells throughout Norway— 
simultaneously, for a whole hour. Pas- 
tors were restored to their offices. The 
regular life of the church was resumed. 
And the hearts of the people were filled 
with memories of the heroic years. 


HoweEVER, THE DAY of liberation did 
not mean joy for all. It was a day of 
reckoning for some. Thirty-three “min- 
isters,’ unlawfully “ordained” by the 
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Nazis, were deposed. Nearly one hun- 
dred others, whose conduct was open 
to suspicion, were suspended or re- 
moved. It was reason enough for sus- 
pension—and probably deposition—if a 
man had not joined the loyal ministers 
in resigning when the Nazis took 
charge. To add to the heavy reckoning, 
the secular courts have already tried 
some of these as collaborationists. Some 
are already serving long sentences. 

Norway is dealing with traitors with 
a heavy hand. Many years ago capital 
punishment had been abolished. On the 
question of its readoption voices within 


This Story Must be Told 


By ALICE SPANGENBERG 


Shiro Kano, a Japanese, was arrested in America and sent back to his homelan 
during wartime. He died while in the Japanese navy—and in the service of Chri! 


ON THE morRNING of June 8, 1942, when for the last 


the church were divided. Among those 
opposed was Bishop Berggray. But thi 
Storting, with only four dissentin 
votes, legalized capital punishment. The} 
daily papers are full of trial news. 
walked many times past the courthouse! 
in Trondheim. There, for instance, the} 
trial of one of Norway’s most notorious 
gang of traitors was recently concluded 
Eleven of the band received death sen: 
tences. I have heard of no renegadé 
clergymen whom the state has judge 
deserving of so severe a penalty. Bu 
permanent disbarment and long im- 
prisonment are the fate of some. 


time I waved goodby to the sturdy little Jap standing 
behind barbed wire at Fort Meade, Maryland, I knew 
that some day the story of Shiro Kano must be 
written. 

Now that news has come from Japan that Kano 
died in an air raid after 17 months of service in Chris- 
tian churches and schools there, no other alternative 
remains. 

Social position, wealth, marriage, security—he re- 
nounced all these when he forsook Shintoism for 
Christianity in 1925. Poverty, imprisonment, hard- 
ship, bombings were his lot, until at last death caught 
up with him. 

When he appeared on the campus of our New Eng- 
land college in September of 1937, little did any of 
us realize the price he was to pay. He 
was certainly unlike the Japanese we 


"What mean?". asked Shiv}! 
Kano. He wanted to kno 
about everything. 


usually hear described, who are all 
courtesy, evasiveness, affability, and 
nothing more. In his every gesture was 
purpose, dynamic, consecration, be- 
cause for him his coming to America 
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was a divine mission: The great nee 
of his countrymen for the Christian wee 
of life consumed him like fire. Nothirs 
mattered, save preparation for his mii= 
sion when he should go back to Japa‘ 


The Luthere 


Not THAT HE put on a hair shirt or 
ved in a hermit’s cloister. His humor 
ubbled constantly, sometimes because 
>: his college contemporaries—‘“too 
-ank, too noise”—he said about them; 
ommetimes because of his own amaze- 
nent over American customs; some- 
mes, as is characteristically Oriental, 
fecause of his own homesickness or 
trangeness in a strange land. His 
What mean?” became a campus by- 
yord, for he wanted to know every- 
aing about American manners, the 
inglish language, church organization, 
‘nd the obscurer points of philosophy 
ind theology. 

One day after class he struggled 
through a sentence in broken English 
that I finally understood. There was 
something that he must tell me when 
ne knew the language better. But im- 
datience overcame him, for the next day 
ae placed a paper on my desk without 
comment. As I read, his complete de- 
votion to a religion and a mission be- 
came articulate and understandable. 
is two years of compulsory military 
aining in the Japanese army had 
tested him to the limit as a Christian. 
As in the rising action of a drama, hos- 
tile forces were already working against 
him, but he had emerged victorious. 


IT WAS THE OLD sToRY of the three 
Hebrew children, in modern version. 
Despite the fact that the Emperor com- 
manded worship before the shrine of 
Shintoism, Kano after three days of in- 
tense praying presented himself before 
the captain to protest. “I believe the 
Creator of heaven and earth is the only 
true God,” he declared. “Then I can’t 
worship anyone as God above our Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. You have com- 
manded us to worship before the shrine. 
I cannot do that as a Christian.” 

Another officer threatened Kano 
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angrily, but the captain remained silent. 
The next day when the army gathered 
before the shrine, Kano was praying 
silently, thinking of the three Hebrew 
children whose God was his God, who 
had helped them and would help him. 
In his own words: 

Soon the bugle blew. All the soldiers. 
bowed themselves before the shrine. Satan 
whispered to me eagerly, “No one will see 
you. Bow your head a little.” 

“Get away, Satan!” cried I. I continued 
to fight against him to the end. I stood 
up straight. The captain knew well this 
my action, but said nothing. 


AFTER WITNESSING continuous mani- 
festations of Kano’s allegiance to Chris- 
tianity, the captain began to encourage 
his Christian faith. Though his military 
training made the strictest physical de- 
mands upon his energy, he went to 
work on his fellow-soldiers, one of them 
a Buddhist priest. After Kano had spent 
six months with him, comparing the two 
religions with great care, the priest rec- 
ognized that “Jesus’ positive moral law 
far surpasses the negative moral law of 
Buddhism,” and he read the Sermon on 
the Mount eagerly. 

From the moment that Kano landed 
in America, so consuming was his de- 
sire to learn English that for a while I 
tutored him daily. I was soon learning 
from him, though, for of all my stu- 
dents over a period of 20 years, he has 
probably taught me the most, not only 
of a nation and a people, but of a 
philosophy and a way of life. “Wait 10 
year,” he used to say. “Wait 100 year.” 

The American missionary in Tokyo 
who was responsible for Kano’s accept- 
ance of Christianity confirmed our judg- 
ment that his family must be wealthy. 
Though Kano spent three days praying 
for a favorable answer from his army 
captain, he spent twice as long petition- 
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ing heaven that his eldest brother, a 
devout Shintoist and prosperous mer- 
chant, would consent to finance his way 
in America as a Christian ministerial 
student. But when the flow of gold to 
this country from Japan was shut off, 
four months after his arrival, he was 
left penniless. Though he had never 
shined a shoe or washed a handker- 
chief, he learned to saw wood, scrub 
floors, paint, and wash greasy pots and 
pans in restaurants. 

Another source of revenue he ob- 
tained from talks given in churches. 
His humor and picturesqueness quite 
fascinated his audiences; his zeal and 
devotion challenged them. “Always 
people ask one question,” he confided. 
“They say, ‘Are you shingle or dou- 
ble?’” To the Japanese “sin” and 
“shin” are one and the same. There is 
no distinction. “Marriage is not for me 
—yet, anyway,” he explained. “You 
see, no one in our church is of my so- 
cial standing. If I should marry some- 
one in a lower class, my own nieces and 
nephews would be disgraced. So I re- 
main shingle.” 


ALL THE WHILE that he was passing 
his hard-earned money through the 
bursar’s window at the college, he was 
also spending a few coins now and then 
to build up his own library of the- 
ological and philosophical books. He 
haunted second-hand stores; chopped 
more wood and scrubbed more floors 
to secure more money to buy more 
books. He skimped on food; never on 
treasures for his library. 

For those of us who knew him in 
college a few mementos remain: the 
cup he won as singles champ in tennis, 
the cow bell he rang lustily to cheer at 
every basketball game of his Greek- 
letter society, the campus tennis courts 
on which he labored long and hard, a 
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few beautiful silk kimonos given to 
American friends. There are, too, in- 
tangible memories and impressions: his 
inexpressible delight over the “Bell 
Song” by Lily Pons and “Deep River” 
by Marion Anderson; his admiration for 
a great sermon, either spoken or lived; 
his infinite zeal in tracking down both 
necessary funds and the elusive stuff 
of the intellect, until he paid his bills 
and won highest scholastic honors. 
What is most unforgettable is the mem- 
ory of his last walk across the college 
campus, when he was seized as an 
enemy alien. 

His seizure by the U. S. government 
was inevitable. On Good Friday of 1942 
he was taken by the FBI. The following 
day he wrote from the detention sta- 
tion, “Tomorrow is Easter and I shall 
miss it. I have enjoyed it for 16 years 
even when I was in the army.” 

My visits to the immigration statior 
under stress of war conditions are mem- 
ories I shall not lose. The long waits 
to gain proper permissions . . . the 
guards to pass... the clicks of heavily 
barred gates shutting me in... apprais- 
ing looks of attendants. Then the pris- 
oners and their visitors, all herded to- 
gether under the watchful eyes of stil 
other guards, were for me arresting 
realities of life. There they were, al 
sorts and conditions of men—a sophis- 
ticated (German baron; an exchange 
student from Italy; a Norwegian sailor 
coarse as a fish net; a Japanese fron 
Harvard, resentful like a smouldering 
voleano; and Kano, along with many 
others, all caught in the cataclysm, eack 
drawing to himself his own circle o 
friends, each struggling to find his owr 
destiny. The stage setting was life, anc 
I wasn’t sitting in a theater. 


BEHIND BARS Kano completed twe 
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1onths of university study and finished 
is master’s thesis. Impressed by his 
‘cademic record and his leadership 
mong churches of his native Japan, 
‘he board of missions of his church, not 
mowing of his arrest, sent word that 
they would finance his study for the 
loctor of philosophy degree. “They do 
aot know that I am in a cage,” was his 
:omment. 

He was indeed a man without a coun- 
ry: arrested in a land most of whose 
colitical and religious philosophy he 
sould accept; native of a race and gov- 
srmment whose creed and conduct he 
sould not support, but longed to help 
shange. 

On the morning of his hearing he 
wrote, “I wish to be conscientious for- 
ever before God. I have come to the 
J. S. for better preparation of my min- 
stry. If the present process which now 
-am going through is part of it, I will 
ake it gratefully.” 

His great problem was to be re- 
yatriated, or not to be. 

Dr. Edgar S. Brightman, one of his 
yrofessors at Boston University, wrote 
n answer to Kano’s request for guid- 
mce: 

If you choose to remain in prison in this 
ountry rather than return to Japan, you 
vould doubtless be perfectly safe for the 
uration of the war; but I cannot imagine 
vyhat your future would be after the war 
s over. Whether you go or whether you 
tay, from the point of view of earthly 
ffairs it is a very hard fate for you. Asa 
hristian you have the comfort of knowing 
aat God is with you wherever you are 
nd you will have great need of your faith 
) sustain you. I truly feel that I cannot 
ake the responsibility of saying which I'd 
o under the present circumstances, if I 
rere you. For the present, it seems better 
) stay here. Perhaps for the future it 
ight be better for you to be with your 
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own people. Japan greatly needs Christian 
leaders. 


THE pay Kano made his decision to 
be repatriated, a youth on a Boston 
subway was wearing a soiled sweater 
bearing the legend: Slap the Dirty Jap. 

At Fort Meade, Maryland, the barbed 
wire entanglements, the soldiers tense 
and alert, the machine guns trained on 
the Pow camp created a tension far 
more formidable than at the detention 
station at East Boston. As an armed 
guard clicked the innermost gate be- 
hind me, I found myself shut in with 
several hundred little brown men of 
an enemy race and only a few of my 
own kind. 

Kano’s old exuberance and humor 
were subdued. “It is my only way,” he 
said. “But one thing comforts me. God 
knows each one of us as an individual. 
He knows me. That is enough. I shall 
see poverty and suffering, maybe death. 
But I must go. Our separation is only 
physical, not spiritual. I will write you 
after the war.” 

As I went out past the machine guns 
and the barbed wire entanglements and 
was once again free, I saw him on the 
hill, erect and smiling, waving farewell. 


From Lovurence Marquss, South 
Africa, where the “Gripsholm” and the 
“Asama Maru” exchanged passengers 
and the business of repatriation was 
completed, he mailed several letters. In 
the first, written July 1 near Brazil, he 
said: “I was quite desperate when my 
books and college notes were confis- 
cated at New York. I tried to save my 
old Bible which I had used for the past 
16 years, but finally failed. All the 
Scripture which I memorized is stand- 
ing by me now. You know how much 
I loved books and saved money for 
them.” Seventeen days later in another 
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letter: “As you know, all my books 
were confiscated, but now I have for- 
gotten about it, and have a great hope 
and ambition for my future study.” 

Through the careful planning of the 
United States government all his books 
were sent to one of his professors of 
theology in Boston, and will be shipped 
to Japan as soon as possible. Among 
his property was his diary, kept while 
a prisoner. A few English words were 
sprinkled through the Japanese—“re- 
patriation . . . duty and obligation ... 
obligation and duty.” 

Seventy Christians on board the 
“Gripsholm” held regular services. One 
Sunday morning the preacher was 
Shiro Kano. 

Before landing at South Africa he 
wrote in another letter: 

Some business man advised me to change 
my life work, and to enter the business 
world. A government official also advised 
me to be a diplomat. They think that I 
am not the clergyman type and would 
succeed in their fields. Of course what 
they say can never change my mind. I 
shall live in suffering and in poverty, but 
for Him. 


THE WAR WENT its long course. Two 
atom bombs fell. Then V-J Day. “What 
happened to Kano?” “Have you heard 
what Kano is doing?” Someone was 
always asking. 

The silence was broken when a U. S. 


army chaplain visited Kano’s mission 
station. Himself his own vindication, he 
silences forever any suspicion that he 
might have double-crossed the country 
that had helped prepare him for the 
Christian ministry. Immediately upon 
his return and for 17 months after, he 
had served his people as a teacher and 
minister. 

He suffered poverty and privation, 
sometimes having only pumpkin to eat, 
which he hated. Because he propagated 
a foreign and enemy philosophy and 
religion, he was constantly watched by 
the Japanese FBI, and expected arrest 
at any moment. Surely a man without 
a country. Finally, realizing he could 
evade the draft no longer, he chose 
non-combat duty as an interpreter in 
the Japanese navy. 

Two weeks after he took passage, his 
ship was torpedoed and he was forced 
to remain in the water eight hours. 
After being sent to the Bismarck Is- 
lands, he was killed in an air raid on 
January 19, 1945. . 

But men like Kano never die, any 
more than faith, devotion, and the ef- 
ficacy of the Christian religion can be 
killed or destroyed. The memory of 
his unconquerable spirit, his selfless; 
consecration to his people and his God, 
will continue to live in the minds and 
hearts of those who knew him, and of 
many who have heard his story. 
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Divine love did not send dreaming preachers to call dead sinners 


to life. 


—Isaac Watts 


“God created out of nothing—Wonderful! you say. Yes, indeed, 
but He does what is far more wonderful—He creates saints out of 


sinners.” 


—Soren KrIerKecAARD, JOURNALS 
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"JIM, | have only 35c left. Do you have any money for the church envelope?" 


“TOMORROW'S PAY DAY, you know. All I have. is 42c, plus carfare and lunch money. 
That makes 77c for the envelope." 


First Things Must Be First 
A PICTURE STORY. By Ruby Lornell. Illustrations by Marcus Lornell 
® 
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"JIM, 77c isn't very muc 
for the Church, out of our $40 a wee 
income, is it?” 

“NO, IT ISN'T, Joan. I'm ashame 
of it—almost feel like not putting it in. 

"ME TOO. Jim, we'll just have + 
do something about our contributions + 
the church. Let's talk it over this afte: 
noon and decide on something.” 


"GOOD IDEA. We'll do it." 


"|. . BUT | JUST don't see where we can cut down anywhere, Jim. Everything is s 


expensive now." 

"I KNOW, JOAN. But there must be some way. We'll just have to decide what is mo 
important. | mentioned to the pastor this morning that we were going to discuss the matter th 
afternoon. He told me to look up the twenty-seventh chapter of Leviticus, the thirtieth verse 
think it was." 

“LET'S LOOK it up before we tackle the dishes.” 
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"IT SAYS HERE: ‘And 
the tithe of the land, whether of the 
od of the land, or of the fruit of the 
se, is the Lord's: it is holy unto the 
rd." 

"OH, JIM, a tithe—that's 10 per 
nt, isn't it? Why, that's a lot! That 
uld be $4 a week for us!" 

“IT DOES seem like a lot... . But 
»k, Joan, doesn't everything we have 
me from Him in the first place?" 


"YES ... YES, of course it does. 
; really ours only to use. If we really 
‘e Him, | suppose we ought to be glad 
set aside a certain percentage for 


s Church." 


“| LOOKED UP the bud- 
t article in last week's church news- 
ter, Joan. Do you know how the 
urch uses the money from the en- 
opes? Besides our local church's ex- 
nses, it supports home missions, for- 
In missions, Christian social missions, 
leges and seminaries, children's homes, 
mes for the aged, deaconess training, 
J the National Lutheran Council! Just 
nk if the Church weren't here to do 
this!" 

"IT'S IMPOSSIBLE to imagine. No 
ce to hear God's Word, no Baptism, 
Holy Communion, no worship, no way 
work together to bring Christ to the 
rld.—Oh, Jim, | can't even imagine 
at it would be like without the 
urch!" 
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"JOAN, | THINK 
should take the 10 per cent out of our 
weekly check when we get it, and them)” 
fit our budget around the rest.” a: 
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“| THINK we should too. Look, i. 
we put the $4 in a box like this, we won 
spend it for anything else. Now, lefatz 
see, there are extra offerings in they: 
church for special projects, and there™| = 
the money for your brotherhood and ml. 
missionary society—that should come _ 
from this. How about putting in $2.7]. 
in our envelope? Then we'll have $1.2))~ 
a week left for extras.” 

“LET'S TRY IT that way for a yee) 
anyway. Pastor says if more people us) ~ 
this system, there won't be as many es} 
tras. Then we can put a larger share | ~ 
the envelope." 


For those whose thanksgiving to God 
sincere and generous, there comes at ti 
close of each day a sense of peace and je 
which pass all understanding. 


" . . AND WE Ai 
deeply grateful, Heavenly Father, 
the rich blessings that come to ih - 
through Thy Church. We thank Ti, 
that we may share in Thy work. Anc#? 
we commit ourselves and our loved «S}i). 
fo Thy eternal care. Amen.” 
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» JOSEPH B. MOHR 


“Justiry” is a word used in a va- 
ty of ways. 

“T was justified in what I did,” in- 
d a man who engaged in black 
ket buying. Otherwise, where could 
» have secured supplies he needed? 
‘I’ve worked hard and am justified 
taking a little rest,” declared a busy 
. He meant that he had earned the 
ht to relax a little. ; 
“T’m trying to justify his faith in me.” 
e speaker meant that he would try 
» live up to the trust someone had 
ced in him. 

The way the word “justify” was used 
these three men is not the way the 
urch uses that term. The church’s 
ching implies that a man can never 
justified in committing crime no 
atter how great his faith is. By work- 
hard a man can earn a vacation, 
ut no amount of hard work will jus- 
him before God. A man can justify 
elf in the sight of his fellow-men, 
ut justification in its Christian sense 
an act of God alone. 


JUSTIFICATION is an instantaneous, 
ral judgment by God whereby our 
n is not charged to our account, and 
hereby Christ’s righteousness is placed 
. our credit. 


THROUGH JUSTIFICATION we are not 
e righteous, but we are treated as 
ough we were righteous. Justifica- 
dion does not infuse any new quality in 
as. Our sinful nature, which reveals 
in outward sinful words and acts, 


Mr. Mohr is pastor of St. John's Church, Fuller- 
fon, Pa. 
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ustification By Faith Alone 


What do we mean when we say that nothing we can do will be satisfying to God? 


is not blotted out. God does not forgive 
our sin—He forgives us. In other words, 
we can be forgiven, but our sin cannot 
be overlooked. 

“The guilt and punishment of man’s 
sin are not annihilated,” wrote H. E. 
Jacobs, in his Elements of Religion. 
“Every penalty of transgression is ex- 
acted . .. God’s mercy is not exercised 
at the expense of His justice . . . Christ 
stands before God charged with our 
sins; and we siand before God with all 
Christ’s merits regarded as ours.” 

Thus God does not violate moral law 
when He sets the sinner free. The pun- 
ishment for sin is borne by Christ, who 
was crucified for man’s sin, and who is, 
in effect, continuously being crucified as 
long as sin remains in the world. He 
“stands before God charged with our 
sins. 

We would not regard sin as lightly 
as we often do if we realized more 
clearly how it causes God grief and 
suffering. 


JUSTIFICATION is ours by our faith 
alone. 

Faith is not of cur own creation; but, 
as Luther said, it “is a divine work in 
us, which transforms us and begets us 
anew of God.” Through the preaching 
and teaching of the Gospel the Holy 
Spirit works that faith in us which ac- 
cepts the promise of God and whick 
will: cause us to walk in His way. ~ 

Being more than mere belief in the 
existence of God and in the fact that 
Jesus is the Christ, faith is trust and 
confidence. But a vital faith is even 
more than just trust and confidence. 
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We can have confidence in a physi- 
cian who tells us what to do to get well, 
believing that only he knows how to 
help us. But if we are not willing to 
heed his advice; if we are not willing 
to get well, our confidence will not help 
us. It is conceivable that a man can 
have confidence in the Christian way 
of salvation without desiring to be freed 
from the guilt of his sin. Did not a man 
once pray, “God, make me good, but 
not yet”? 

Charles M. Jacobs, in his little book 
The Way, wrote: “Unless this trust and 
confidence are truly present in a man’s 
life, and unless he is ready to prove 
their presence by his loyalty, he has no 
real right to say, I believe in Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.’ Thus it is possible 
to believe everything that the Bible 
says, and yet remain an unbeliever, a 
man without faith.” 


TRUE FAITH IS A VENTURE which 
causes men like Peter and Matthew to 
leave their old ways of life and to fol- 
low Jesus even though their trust in 
Him is based not upon proof but upon 
an inner conviction born of God. Such 
faith may be weak at first, but it will 
increase and prove itself as time goes 
on. 
Our faith today is likely to have an 
element of certainty behind it, which 
comes to us not alone from the Holy 
Spirit through the Word but also from 
men and from the external organiza- 
tion of the church. The history of 
Christianity, with its centuries of 
struggle and triumph over many ene- 
mies, can give a person an assurance 
which is based upon knowledge and 
intellectual certainty rather than upon 
a personal experience in faith. 

St. Paul, when he spoke of his faith, 
could refer only to the assurance which 
is born of God’s Spirit. An inner con- 
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viction caused Paul to forsake what he 
once considered truth and to turn to a 
new truth. His old friends, his old ways 
of thinking, his old certainties he de- 
serted for a venture with God. 

Sholem Asch, in his book The Apos- 
tle, puts these words on Paul’s tongue: 
“If I have done so much evil till now 
in the name of good, what proof is there 
that the good which I hold today is 
indeed the true, the last measure? Per- 
haps a day will come when I shall be 
given another measure, according to 
which the thoughts I cling to now, and 
the deeds I contemplate, will be as evil 
as those of my past.” 

But Paul was not only willing to be- 
lieve that Christ was the truth. He 
also gave his body and soul to Christ’s 
service, thus proving his faith. That 
was quite a venture for a man in the 
days of early Christianity. That was 
vital faith. 


LUTHER WENT THROUGH a similar ex- 
perience when he heeded only the tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit through the 
Word, and broke away from the errors 
of the church of his day. He did not 
have the comfort and assurance com- 
ing from dogma and doctrines that had 
the approval of a vast organized in- 
stitution. He stood alone against many. 
That was all he could do. That is why 
he said ‘that faith is a lively and bole 
confidence in God’s grace. 

Our faith must possess that same ele-. 
ment of boldness if it is not to be a drab 
substitute for the real thing. It mus’ 
be a faith that takes a stand against the 
world, if necessary. It must be a fait] 
that believes the church must be th» 
church and not a part of the world. I 
must be a faith that not only believe 
that Jesus was in earnest when H. 
told us to love our enemies, but whic!) 
acts upon that command. It must be 
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uith that will cause us to act upon 
1any other commands of Jesus which 
ave been hidden under a bushel be- 
ause of the pressure of worldly con- 
iderations. 

We should remember Luther’s intro- 
luction to the Epistle to the Romans: 
Oh, it is a living, active, busy thing 
hat we have in faith. It is impossible 
or one who has faith to do otherwise 
han incessantly to do good. He asks 
.ot whether good works are to be done, 
vut before the question can be asked, 
ie has already done them, and is al- 
vays busy. ... Faith is a living, wide- 
vwake confidence in God’s grace that is 
so certain that one who has it is ready 
‘o die a thousand times for it... . It is 
as impossible, therefore, to separate 
works from faith, as it is to separate 
1eat and light from fire.” 


Ir sHOULD BE CLEAR that faith must 
oe connected with the works God com- 
mands. The Augsburg Confession de- 
slares: “Faith is bound to bring forth 
sood fruits... . It is necessary to do 
zood works commanded by God, be- 
cause of God’s will, but not that we 
should rely on those works to merit 
justification before God.” 

For only faith justifies. 

A vital, venturesome faith, since it 
will compel us to walk with God wher- 
=ver He wants us to go, will bear good 
ruit. 

The rich young man, according to the 
Gospel record, who went to Jesus seek- 
ng eternal life, was a good man. He 
bserved the law. And Jesus “loved” 
him. But the Master told him to sell his 
ossessions, give to the poor, and follow 
Him. Regretfully the youth departed, 
inable to meet this requirement. He 
sould not forsake his solid possessions 
and face an uncertain future with a 
senniless preacher. In spite of his good 
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works he did not have faith that jus- 
tifies. That the young man went away 
sorrowful is probably an indication that 
he believed Jesus was right. His pray- 
ers from that day forth probably in- 
cluded this petition: “God, cause me 
some day to follow Jesus, but not right 
now.” } 

The parable of the prodigal son is 
considered a helpful but imperfect il- 
lustration of the meaning of justifica- 
tion by faith alone. The prodigal son 
was justified when he was received 
back into his father’s favor. The son’s 
past sins were not charged against him 
and he was credited with being a 
worthy son, a newborn creature. The 
son was justified by his faith in his 
father’s goodness, not by any works the 
son had done. We assume, however, 
that the son’s behavior after his return 
home was good. The son’s faith and 
future good behavior were inseparable 
—hbut only his faith justified him. 


JUSTIFICATION, in effect, puts a man 
on his honor. It is offered to man in 
the hope that he will live up to his 
good intentions and follow God. J. R. 
Strock wrote: “Luther believed that 
God creates in the justified man an un- 
dying reluctance to remain unworthy 
of his new condition.” 

Knowing that God justifies by our 
faith alone for the sake of Christ, we 
have peace of mind. Though sin is a 
lifelong malady, in our struggle against 
it we are confident that God is with us. 
Relying upon Him for final victory, we 
will seek to do His will. Our progress 
in righteousness will be marked by a 
decreasing sense of the struggle of our 
will with God’s. 

We shall more and more learn to say 
“Yes” to Him. We shall recognize a 
power-not-our-own working in us for 
righteousness. 
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The Upper Room 


7 SIUIDYE TIN Wale GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 
Read Luke 22:1-34 before reading this. 


By PIECING TOGETHER the several ac- 
counts (compare Matt. 26 and Mark 14) 
we are able to date the next incident 
reported by Luke on Wednesday of 
Holy Week. Luke makes only a gen- 
eral identification, sufficient for his 
Gentile readers who had little knowl- 
edge of the details of Jewish ritual. 

“The feast of unleavened bread” was 
not identical with the Passover (Num- 
bers 28:16-17), although Jewish writers 
like Josephus did not distinguish be- 
tween them when writing for Gentiles. 
The former lasted from Nisan 15 to 21 
of the Jewish calendar, and during this 
period all leaven was excluded from 
Jewish houses. The Passover combined 
an old harvest festival (the first barley 
crop—Lev. 23:10-14) with the remem- 
brance of the deliverance from Egyp- 

_ tian slavery (Ex. 12) and was observed 
on Nisan 15. 

Christ’s rivals were still united in 
their plotting against Him, but now the 
Pharisees were pushed into the back- 
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ground. Political power and intrigue 
came more naturally to the Sadducees. 
Both parties were determined upon the 
fact that He must die, but how could 
it be accomplished? Their efforts to 
weaken His popularity had failed 
(chapter 20), so they dared not pro- 
ceed openly. 7 


Jupas soLveD their problem. Yield-— 
ing to the temptations of greed and dis- 
appointed ambition, this disciple be- = 
came Satan’s instrument (John 13: 2)5 
He consulted with the chief priests and ~ 
made a deal. Involved in the consulta- 
tions also were the “captains,” the of-— 
ficers of the Temple guard who would 
have the responsibility of arresting 
Jesus. The betrayer’s offer was re-- 
ceived with joy. Matthew (26:15) says 
the agreed sum was only 30 pieces of 
silver, the average price of a slave. : 

The small sum was due to the fact, 
which must have been stressed in the 
bargaining, that Judas’ help was con-. 
venient, but not essential. It merely 
speeded up the program (Matt. 26:3-5). 

-The next day (Nisan 14, when in the 
afternoon the leaven was removed from 
Jewish homes and the Passover lambs 
slain in the Temple by the priests): 
Jesus selected His most trusted dis- 
ciples for a secret mission. The treach- 
ery of Judas made this caution neces- 
sary. That is why no one is told where 
their Passover meal would be served 
Peter and John are merely informec 
that in the city they would see a mar’ 
carrying a pitcher of water—this serv- 
ice was also done by women, so he 
would be easy to identify. They were 
to follow him to his master to whon- 
their message should be given. 

It has been proposed that the waters! 
bearer may have been John Mark anu 
that the Last. Supper took place in hi 
father’s home (compare Acts 12:12)) 
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‘though there is no evidence to sup- 
ort this theory. 

Certainly the householder was a 
iend who was willing to take consid- 
cable risk. He showed them a large 
Yom, built above the smaller down- 
‘airs rooms, that was used for social 
vents and for the entertainment of 
uests. Cushions were already placed 
n the benches and everything was in 
eadiness for the meal. 


A MUCH-DISCUSSED problem must be 

aentioned here. Was this Last Supper 
he regular Passover meal?) And was 
t eaten on the day of that feast? The 
synoptic Gospels seem to answer “yes” 
‘o both questions. But several state- 
nents in John (for example, 18:28) 
suggest the opposite. Scholars conclude 
that the Synoptic phrases are loose 
enough to permit their chronology to 
it John’s. No dogmatic answer is jus- 
tified. The Passover meal, we are as- 
sured by students of Jewish lore, was 
sometimes eaten a day before the of- 
ficial date, although the strict Pharisees 
10 doubt observed the letter of the Law. 
It has been noted also that distinctive 
Paschal elements are missing from the 
accounts in the Gospels and Paul (I 
Cor. 11). There is no mention, for ex- 
ample, of the lamb being eaten. And, 
of course, there is additional difficulty 
arising from the fact that the Jewish 
‘day” begins at sunset, while the 
Greeks and Romans, for whom these 
accounts were written, calculated their 
‘day” from midnight. 


LuKe’s story of the supper should be 
compared with Matt. 26:20-29; Mark 
[4; 22-25; and I Cor. 11:23-25. Just 
iter sunset Jesus and His disciples be- 
gan to eat. Quite probably there were 
hree tables, arranged to form three 
ides of a square, at which they reclined 
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on cushioned benches. “With desire 1 
have desired”—for this was the cli- 
mactic moment toward which our Lord’s 
life had been pointed (12:49-50). 
Uniquely, He was born in order that 
He might die. Through this death He 
would bring to pass the great feast of 
the Kingdom to-.which He refers in 
verse 16. 

Luke’s disinterest in time sequence 
shows itself again in his reference to 
the cup (verses 17-18), which seems 
here to be separate from that men- 
tioned in verse 20. Yet a comparative 
reading of the various accounts sug- 
gests that Luke has merely arranged 
his material to provide an effective 
parallel between verses 16 and 18: “I 
will not... until...” It is interesting 
to note in connection with the latter 
word that Jesus accepted sour wine on 
the cross (“vinegar” John 19:29). Does 
this imply that then the Kingdom of 
God had come since the purpose of His 
coming was accomplished? 

Jesus then took a flat cake of bread 
in His hands and, as was the custom, 
broke off pieces for His disciples to eat. 
These He distributed with the words, 
“This is my body which is given for 
you.” Many scholars feel, because the 
last part of this statement and the 
whole of verse 20 are lacking in several 
Greek manuscripts of Luke, that these 
words do not belong to this Gospel but 
were added from Paul’s fuller state- 
ment in I Corinthians. Others are con- 
vinced that this did form part of Luke’s 
original description, since otherwise the 
Words of Institution are abrupt. 


HowerEvER WE MAY understand His 
words—and always our understanding 
of them will be inadequate—they cer- 
tainly mean that those who receive the 
bread in some real sense receive His 
body also. The how may be uncertain, 
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but not the what. This deliverance 
which He accomplished is greater than 
that from Egypt which the Passover 
commemorated, so His disciples are told 
that this Sacrament is to be repeated 
“in remembrance of me.” 

Then He took the wine (there is no 
Scriptural basis for the substitution of 
any other element, except where grape 
wine cannot be secured) and gave it. 
His death established a “new testa- 
ment,” an arrangement made by God 
in order that men might have fellow- 
ship with Him. It rooted in God’s an- 
cient promises (Gen. 12:2-3, and 
others) but went far beyond these as 
Jeremiah had said (31:31). This new 
covenant was confirmed by sacrifice, 
“by means of my blood.” His death, 
then, was not a pitiful tragedy of in- 
justice or an illustration of the cost 
which loyalty to an ideal involves. His 
death was the means chosen by the 
Father to accomplish the redemption of 

- men from sin. 

Matthew and Mark place the incident 
that concerns the traitor earlier and 
picture him as leaving the room before 
the Sacrament was instituted. Why 
Luke varies the arrangement is unclear. 
Jesus will not easily surrender one of 
His band and He seems here to be 
making another attempt to bring about 
Judas’ repentance. One who sat at His 
table was “now engaged in betraying” 
Him! The death of the Son of Man was 
“determined”—by whom? ‘The Phar- 
isees? The priests? By Judas? No, the 
truth is deeper. “Jesus of Nazareth .. 
being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain” (Acts 2:23). Man’s 
terrible power to choose and God’s gra- 
cious power to use man’s evil for His 
good must be placed side by side. 
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Jupas was nor the only one there 
who was blind to Jesus’ purposes, Luke: 
tells us. As they had done on other 
occasions they quarreled about which 
of them was superior to the others, 
Possibly the dispute arose in connec=: 
tion with the humble task of footwash- 
ing, usually performed by a slave or 
young child, which none was willing to 
do—except their Master. Yet even their 
argument gives curious proof of thei 
boundless trust in Him. He was sur- 
rounded by powerful enemies and He 
Himself had pointed to His near death 
and yet they trusted that they would 
reign with Him. 

But their Lord reminded these ambi-- 
tious peasants and fishermen that the 
way of the world is not the way of the 
Kingdom of God. Earthly rulers might 
seize flattering titles, like “Benefactor,” 
for themselves “but ye not so.” Chris- 
tians find greatness through humble 
service. 


Their faithfulness under trial and 
hardship was not unnoticed. All would 
have places of honor, so there could 
be no room for rivalry and jealousy. 

Satan, the disciples were warned, was 
not content with Judas. He wanted alll 
of them, ruthlessly sifting them to find 
chaff. But Peter was in special danger 
and received assurance of his Lord’s 
special intercession that he might con- 
tinue faithful. He would fall deeply, 
but his restoration from this would 
make possible still greater service. 

But Peter had not yet learned that 
he was most endangered when he was 
most confident. He still had more con- 
fidence in his own feelings than in 
Christ’s word. Such confidence must 
end in defeat: “This day (a new day 
having begun at sunset) .. . thou shalt 
thrice deny that thou knowest me.” 
Dark were the hours that lay ahead. 
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Dorotuy Norman had looked so for- 
orn when I told her the meeting of the 
)Women’s Cabinet of the congregation 
night keep me from looking after her 
shildren this afternoon that I gave in. 
‘But Tll be back at 3.30,” I promised. 

“Oh, could you? I don’t know how 
(d have gotten through this moving 
without you. I just wouldn’t have 
known where to begin. And I’ve no one 
to rely on when Jim is working so 
hard.” 

“Shoo! Don’t stand here buttering up 
your neighbor when you’ve work to do. 
Those movers ought to be here now.” 

She laughed and flew. I looked after 
her, half pleased by her affectionate 
praise, half disturbed because what she 
said was so true. She wouldn’t have 
known where to start without me. 
Pretty, sweet, affectionate, she has just 
about as much know-how as a kitten. 
Her major equipment for life seems to 
be an endearing trick of looking ador- 
ably helpless and saying, “I hate to ask 
you, but would it be too dreadfully 
much trouble to—?” 

I can’t blame Jim for trying to smooth 
over the rough spots for her. I find 
myself doing it and I’m not in love 
with her. Time after time I’ve said 
sternly—to myself, of course—This has 
to stop. She’ll have to stand on her 
own feet some day. It might as well be 
now. And time after time I’ve weak- 
ened when she’s been in trouble of 
some sort, which has been most of the 
time I’ve known her. 


I WONDERED HOW LONG it would take 
her to have her new neighbors pitying 
her and helping her. Provided they 
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The Strong and the Weak 


were not as young and spoiled as she, 
it shouldn’t take long. The young girls 
with whom she hung around the drug- 
store nearly every afternoon while Jim 
was gone seem to be conspicuous by 
their absence. Work is probably no 
more their line than Dorothy’s. 

Swiftly I set about preparing vege- 
tables so that I could cook them this 
evening. If I rushed home from the 
meeting and had Jimmy and the baby 
to care for, I wouldn’t have much time 
for my own chores. Since Jimmy has 
been home from the hospital he seems 
frightfully spoiled. He wants attention 
every minute. And then the baby has 
to have her orange juice at four. It 
would be a full afternoon.—Regular 
martyr I would be, doing what I like 
better than anything else in the world! 

Just the same, I do hate to see chil- 
dren spoiled and pampered by parents 
who are too selfish to realize what their 
indulgence is doing. In fact, after a 
session with the Norman children and 
their mother I’m likely to overdo the 
strictness with which I manage my own. 

It would be so easy just to let go, 
especially with Mark. He’s a nice boy. 
I think I’d like him even if I weren’t 
his mother. And I like the boys and 
girls who are his friends. It seems silly 
for me to worry when he tries to slide 
out of responsibilities at home. His time 
is really so full he can hardly be blamed 
for acting as though he were a favored 
guest. Lots of the other boys do it. 


THE DOORBELL RANG just as I was fin- 
ishing my work in the kitchen. My vis- 
itor was Mrs. Cline. 

“Just earning my way through col- 
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lege,” she smiled, waving a heavy knit- 
ting bag toward me. “May I come in?” 

“Of course. What are you selling? 
Not magazines in that heavy bag, I 
hope!” Gaily I entered into the spirit 
of the game. “Do sit down and tell me 
all.” 

“No, not magazines,” she agreed. 
“But first tell me how you have been 
lately. I missed you at the last P.T.A. 
meeting. Indeed, I don’t believe I’ve 
seen you since the Sunday morning I 
was in your church.” 

“You're quite right. I’ve thought I’d 
come to call on you quite formally, but 
I’m glad you got here first. Of course, 
I hear about you through Linda.” 

“Children do chatter, don’t they? So 
I suppose my visit isn’t really a sur- 
prise to you.” Her smile held more than 
a touch of sadness. 

“Why, no,” I stammered, my com- 
posure shaken, “I mean yes, it is. Linda 
hadn’t said you were coming.” 

“Perhaps the poor child is growing 
up faster than I realized. I thought she 
might have told you my husband has 
had no work for some time and that 
I’m trying to swell the family pocket- 
book a little.” 

“You seem to have a very discreet 
little girl—and that’s a rare article. 
She’s never discussed your family 
finances with me.” 

“T’ve really wanted to tell you about 
it, yet we didn’t seem to meet casually 
and I hated to pay you a special call 
just to talk about my own troubles. 
The thing I did want to have you un- 
derstand is that I enjoyed the service 
in your church and that I do appreciate 
all you’re doing for Linda.” 

“We’re not doing anything special for 
Linda.” 

“Perhaps it doesn’t seem special to 
you, but you have included her in all 
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sorts of things at the church, not only © 
of an educational nature but in a social 4 
way as well. That has meant a great 
deal to both of us, right now when it 
hard to ignore what people are saying.” 

“But, Mrs. Cline, you must be im- 
agining things! No one is saying any- 
thing unpleasant about your family. I 
haven’t heard a word.” 

“Perhaps they wouldn’t talk to youl 
because they didn’t think you’d listen— 
and I don’t believe you would.” 

“Mercy, am I that much of a chatter- — 
box?” 

My attempt to introduce a light note — 
failed, for she went right on. “I might 
as well be frank, instead of talking in ~ 
riddles. My husband is an alcoholic. — 
When he is sober, he’s really an expert — 
in his line, but he cannot stand the — 
pressure at which he has to work a_ 
good deal of the time. Then the tempta- i 
tion to drink gets the better of him. — 
His immediate superior at this plant has © 
been very fine. He covered up for him © 
several times when he couldn’t come 
to work, but this last time something 
happened—well, I needn’t go into that. 
But the upshot of it was that we are 
without a regular income at present. 
So when I was offered a chance to dem- 
onstrate these household products, I 
decided to try it.” 

The product was well known and I 
was really in need of some items she 
carried. A half-hour passed quickly. 

As I turned from the door after she 
had left, I was pondering the way*na- 
ture seems to even things up. Where 
one member of a marriage partnership 
seems particularly weak, the other 
seems to grow to measure up. Just 
the same, I couldn’t help feeling grate- 
ful for my own lot. Life is so much 
pleasanter when strengths and weak-_ 
nesses are spread out a bit. 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


ider Interests 


My home is far from any city or town, 
and I get to church only about once a 
month because of the distance and the 
poor roads. I was graduated from high 
school 12 years ago, but since then I have 
had very little chance to do anything for 
my own improvement. I feel that I am in 
a rut. 

My cousin, who visited here a short 
time ago, told me that I have too few in- 
terests and he thinks I am getting narrow. 
I didn’t realize what was happening, but 
I guess he is right. There isn’t much 
around here to get interested in, and there 
is no one to encourage one to think about 
anything but the daily round of work. 


It’s very easy to get into a groove of 
ever-narrowing interests. As one grows 
older—often very early in the process— 
he tends to ignore areas of interest and 
activity which do not directly affect his 
livelihood or supply his immediate 
needs. If allowed free rein, such an in- 
clination will gnaw away at one’s field 
of interests until there is little left. 

But it is not necessary to surrender 
to the easy way. Most people can go out 
after other interests. Reading a variety 
of books and periodicals will help to 
keep one mentally alive. Tae LUTHERAN, 
Lutheran Men, Ecclesia Plantanda, and 
other church publications will lend as- 
sistance. Several general magazines of 
good quality and within one’s under- 
standing, will add a lot: And good books 
offer great help. 

Everyone ought also to get away from 
home at intervals, make new acquaint- 
ances, visit manufacturing plants, farms, 
mines, rivers, and lakes, and as far as 
possible explore what is unknown to 
him. 

A certain man has been working for 
some years on a plan for developing a 
larger number of interests. He maps out 
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a project in a new field and works on 
it for a year. Then, whether he has 
mastered it or not, he drops it to second 
place and takes up a new project. He 
has become a _ well-informed man, . 
knows many human problems, and is 
growing. 

Another person, who lives 50 miles 
from nowhere and has little money, was 
asked if he didn’t regret his poor op- 
portunities. He pointed to his rocking- 
chair and remarked that he had trav- 
eled further than many people with 
good opportunities. He had read widely 
and had become a person of many in- 
terests. 

Whether anyone will lead a narrow, 
enclosed life, or launch out toward fur- 
ther horizons, depends not so much on 
locality or conditions as upon the per- 
son himself. Development may be 
hindered by too much contact with peo- 
ple—mediocre people—and too little ac- 
quaintance with the thoughts and expe- 
riences of the great. 


Environment of Twins 


In our community a pair of identical 
twins could not be cared for by their 
mother. They were adopted by different 
families, living many miles apart. What 
will be the effect of this separation? 


The effect of separation is practically 
nil, but it depends somewhat upon the 
type of homes into which they go. Nine- 
teen cases of identical twins, separated 
when very young, were studied by 
three University of Chicago professors, 
in comparison with twins reared to- 
gether. The differences between the 
two children in I.Q., stature, and weight, 
were only slightly greater among the 
separated pairs than among those 
reared together. Heredity had deter- 
mined a great deal, environment less. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOK S. 


Picture of Church Life 


Religion in America. By Willard Sperry. Macmillan. 318 pages. $2.50. 


To interpret the complex American religious scene to British Christians is not easy. 
The task was assigned to Dean Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School by the Cambridge 
University Press as part of a series attempting to present contemporary America to our 
British friends. An exposition of American religious phenomena was necessary. Such 
matters as the birth and development of our numerous denominations and sects, the 


separation of church and state, the colora- 
tion of religious thought and practice due 
to regional cultures and national back- 
grounds, had to be made clear. 

The author begins with an account of 
the colonial religious situation and leads 
into an explanation, by means of a sam- 
pling process, of how things have come 
to be as they are, religiously, in America. 
The treatment of denominations and sects 
is sympathetic. In the case of a chapter 
on American Roman Catholicism the au- 
thor leans almost too heavily on the book 
on this subject by Fr. Theodore Maynard. 
There are chapters on the parish church, 
movements toward unity, religious educa- 
tion and American theology. In the latter, 
when considerable space is given to Jon- 
athan Edwards and William James, one 
realizes anew the lack of original the- 
ological thought in America. A chapter 
on the Negro churches is most discerning. 

Historical and statistical material are 
provided in appendices by Ralph Lazzro. 

Despite the limitation of space the au- 
thor has succeeded in presenting an hon- 
est and clear picture of American church 
life. The reader would not suspect the 
survey was made from a New England 
Congregational window, for the view is 
not provincial. It reveals the catholicity 
of the author’s mind and a mature under- 
standing of the subject. 

CiauvEe E. Scuick 


American Religion 


The Christian Heritage in America. By 
George Hedley. Macmillan. 177 pages. $2. 


This little book is a study of the various 
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main religious groups in America. The ma- 
terial was prepared for a series of sermons 
preached in Mills College Chapel. 

The treatment is fresh and different. It 
is a philosophy of each of the major re- 
ligious divisions rather than a history. 

When dealing with the Lutherans, for 
example, the author derives from the. be- 
lief that faith is a warm absolute confi- 
dence in the grace of God that in worship 
men wait for God to do something for 
them. Second, that the Bible, not the 
church, is the seat of authority for action. 
Third, “It is the absolute right of the in- 
dividual to be absolutely himself” and 
hence approach God on his own account. 
To the Protestant these things are the 
touchstones of religious living. 

Rosert Harris GEARHART 


How to Live 


Start Where You Are. By Lewis L. Dunning- 
ton. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 223 pages. $1.75. 

The author began with the idea of de- 
veloping 4 series of Sunday night sermons 
to help his congregation through the week, 
so that the basic rules of life may have a 
wider application. 

The result is a series of 22 sermons, each 
of which opens with a silent communion, 
as the author calls it, a passage of scrip- 
ture and some quotation or verse. These 
sermons could be delivered in 15 or 20 
minutes, filled with moral persuasions, and 
many illustrations, but lack the strong 
meat of the Gospel. They are good read- 
ing, but lack this one important element. 

I. W. GERNERT 


The Lutheran 


Two proclamations from the White 
‘ouse which congressional action re- 
uires the President to issue call for 
2cognition by the people of Nov. 11 
s Armistice Day and “a day of Na- 
onal Thanksgiving”—Nov. 28. 
Mr. Truman’s call for the observ- 
nce of Nov. 28 makes no mention of 
ither a feast or patronage of some 
orm of athletic rivalry. Instead, the 
American people are exhorted “to ren- 
ler humble devotion to Almighty God” 
md to express to divine providence 
heir grateful recognition of the rich- 
1ess of our endowment in resources and 
the manifold forms of our stewardship. 
While the proclamation is a plainly 
2omposed message to the people, and 
acking in superlatives, it seems to us 
2 document on which citizens in their 
nomes and in their houses of worship 
can meditate with profit to their souls 
and with added comprehension of our 
aation’s indebtedness to Almighty God. 


-egacies of the spirit 

Recently we had opportunity to join 
with a congregation in an annual 
‘birthday” gathering, at which all the 
ie groups of the church were assem- 
led. The program was a conventional 
me, the several parts of which were 
amiliar to young and old members 
like. A remark by one of the elders 
rested our attention. 
Said one of the grandfathers after 
omeone noted the percentage of chil- 
lren who were participants in the oc- 
asion, “What I am prizing beyond 
vords of appraisal is the way in which 
he church enables us parents and 
randparents to pass on to the follow- 
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Across the Bes 


ing generation the treasures of Chris- 
tian revelation and action which we 
received from those who brought us 
into the world and articulated us with 
the activities of our times. ‘From gen- 
eration unto generation,’ when used in 
the -catechetical classes, seemed like 
little more than a high-sounding phrase. 
But when one has passed beyond the 
noonday of his years and begins to at- 
tach significance to the lengthening 
shadows of old age, he realizes the 
presence of an agency to which he can 
commit the content of his religion to 
be conserved for those who follow him.” 

It was further observed that the state 
surrounds bequests with complicated 
legal protection so that the wishes of 
persons dead can be meticulously re- 
garded. Certainly the church under- 
takes to protect the spiritual possessions 
of its members, but on a voluntary 
rather than legal basis. 


A dangerous procedure 

Now that the elections are over and 
THe LuTHERAN is therefore protected 
against an appearance of political par- 
tisanship, it is in order to comment on 
an incident that occurred shortly before 
the end of October in Detroit, Mich., in 
which ex-Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace was prominently in- 
volved. According to news stories in 
the secular press Mr. Wallace was 
scheduled to make a political speech in 
Detroit but was constrained to omit 
portions of it by the party leaders un- 
der whose sponsorship the meeting had 
been called. Especially his views of 
U.S. relationships to Russia were 
deemed dangerous to party welfare in 
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Detroit, and possibly in the nation. 

We have no inside information con- 
cerning the correctness or falsity of the 
former cabinet member’s views con- 
cerning America’s “foreign policy with 
reference to Russia.” What seemed to 
us significant was the “behind the 
scenes” motivation for censorship. Our 
journal commented that a large per- 
centage of the population of Michigan, 
and particularly of Detroit, is of Polish 
origin and overwhelmingly pro-Roman 
Catholic. The political strategists were 
fearful of the attitude these citizens 
might express by their ballots on Nov. 
5. Mr. Wallace was reported to have 
been surprised by the omissions he 
was required to make in his address, 
but he complied with the “rule of the 
party” a later news story stated. 

What we deem a policy both dan- 
gerous and un-American was the exer- 
cise of censorship on behalf of irrele- 
vant issue. Mr. Wallace was not a can- 
didate for office nor were the Polish 
citizens of Michigan involved beyond 
their availability to serve a campaign 
of the Vatican which is opposing com- 
munism. But resistance to the political, 
moral, and spiritual principles of Rus- 
sia’s godless communism was _ not 
strengthened by refusal to an individual 
citizen of America of the right to ex- 
press his views. 

Several years ago when a Philadel- 
phia journal printed adverse comments 
on the efforts of the Spanish republic 
to withstand the attacks of Franco, the 
owner of the paper was warned that 
any further publication of such views 
would result in a boycott of his paper 
in Catholic homes. Furthermore, if 
such measures were insufficient, adver- 
tisers would be approached. The jour- 
nal surrendered abjectly. Nothing more 
was printed, and a fulsome apology was 
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sent to the highest ecclesiastical « 
thority resident in that section of No: 
America. In recent months, when 1 
Franco regime is again under fire, “4 
church,” in so far as we have observ 
in our secular reading, has carefully 1 
frained from any comment that mis 
be interpreted as adverse to the pre 
ent character of the Spanish gover 
ment. 


The evangelical principle 

In the United States the time 
rapidly approaching when the conu 
drum is apropos, “When is a major! 
the loser in an election?” The answ 
will be, “When a major portion there 
have grown blind to their opportuniti 
and obligations.” 

The membership of Protesta 
churches in the country is numerical 
greater than is that of the Roman Cat! 
olic parishes. If a direct test of streng 
were made, there would be no dou 
about the result. Doubtless at such 
crisis essential distinctions would | 
presented for consideration and tl 
merits of the evangelical princip 
would commend themselves for cor 
tinuance. But if the evangelical grov 
can be lulled into a philosophy of ir 
difference; if the truth of divine rey 
elation is denatured by the seeming 
superior force organization; if tl 
covenant with God which on its huma 
side offers faith in Christ’s atoning sac 
rifice and as the sole basis of salvatic 
from sin’s bondage; and if once mo1 
the merit of good works and of sain’ 
and images is denied; if such a serie 
of surrenders becomes the appeasemer 
policy of evangelical Protestants, the 
Rome’s power will be victorious. Fror 
that catastrople may God save us al 
Catholic and Protestant alike. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 


The Luthera 


artin, Peterson Begin Work 


| Rocky Mountain Congregations 
By Ottver F, WEAVER 


Rocky Mountain Synop has two new 
astors. The Rev. Alan Kent Martin has 
sgun work in Epiphany Church, Denver. 


He comes from Rose 
“OLORADO Crest Church, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. The Rev. 
oseph Peterson has returned to the synod 
‘ter four years as pastor at Vallejo, Calif. 
‘e serves Trinity Church, Canon City. 
SuMMER ACTIiviTIES at St. Paul’s Church, 
Jbuquerque, N. M., included an all-con- 
regation picnic at Rio Grande Park and a 
rip by 22 young people to the Luther 
eague convention at Camp Crockett. The 
unday school has begun its fall services 


with the Rev. M. N. Lapisto as superin- 
tendent. The Rev. Leeland C. Soker is 
pastor. 

Grace CuurcH, Casper, Wyo., has gained 
unchallenged title to its parish house. A 
payment of $900 to satisfy improvement 
bonds cleared the title. Attendance at 
services has increased 20 per cent over 
last year. 

Trinity CuurcH, Boulder, received 12 
new members on World Communion Sun- 
day. LWA quota has been paid in full and 
$2,000 has been collected on the church 
debt. 

“Twenty More sy Desc, 4” has been 
adopted as the theme song of the Rev. Lyle 
C. Burns, chairman of the synodical Lu- 
THERAN campaign. “When every family in 
the Rocky Mountain Synod is a subscriber 
to THe LUTHERAN we shall really have a 


ISTER MARGARET SCHUEDER, principal emeritus of Lankenau School for Girls, Philadelphia, 
a., sits while a former pupil, Mrs. Carola Spaeth Hauschka, paints her portrait. The picture will 
6 hung by the Alpha chapter of the Lankenau Alumni Association in the Sister Margaret Schueder 
ibrary Room at the preparatory school. Mrs. Hauschka is daughter of the late Dr. Adolph 
paeth, former professor at Philadelphia Seminary. She has portrayed such notables as Albert 
instein and Sir Bertram Russell. Sister Margaret has been housemother at Wagner College 
nce 1944. 
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strong synod,” writes Chairman Burns. 

Broapcast over Station Hvor in August 
were the services of First Church, Colorado 
Springs, Dr. R. B. Wolf pastor. Services 
at Messiah Church, Denver, were heard 
over Station KLZz. 

HERE AND THERE: Pastor John W. Eastlack 
is to be preacher at the union Thanksgiv- 
ing services in Trinidad. . . . Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Calhan, the Rev. Hugh 
Dowler pastor, is renovating the church 
and parsonage. .. . Pastor William Hover 
reports that 131 Lutheran students are 
registered at the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


PERSONS 


Dr. Ralph W. Livers 

Former vice-president of the Iowa 
Synod will retire as pastor of St. John’s 
English Church, Council Bluffs, Iowa, Dec. 
1, after 17 years of service to the congre- 
gation. Said he: “I want to rest a while.” 


The Rev. Elwin A. Miller 


Former navy chaplain, has been elected 
superintendent of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of 
Pittsburgh and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 
While in the navy he 
also directed the 
Navy Relief Society, 
Aukland, New Zea- 
land, and was di- 
rector of Public 
School Education of 
American Samoa. 
Pastor Miller is a 
graduate of St. Olaf 
College and the Philadelphia Seminary. He 
also studied at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia University and the New 
York School of Social Work. 

Prior to entering the chaplaincy he 
founded a mission church, was director of 
a summer camp for dependent boys, and 
did social work in New York. 
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The Rev. Alvin M. Petersen 

Now living at the Lutheran student ce: 
ter near the University of Nebraska, Lin 
coln, is the new pastor for Lutheran sti 
dents. Appointed by the Student Servi 
Commission of the National Luther: 
Council, he will serve the University, bus 
ness institutes, and nurses’ training schoo. 
He is a graduate of St. Olaf College, Nort! 
field, Minn., and Trinity Seminary, Blai 
Nebr. 


10,000 Indianapolis Children 
Enrolled in Weekday Schools 


By Rosert H. Hen 


Atmost 10,000 fourth and fifth grade 
are enrolled for the fall semester of tl 
Indianapolis weekday religious schoo! 
Ten full-time and two part-time teache 
work on the program, 

Pupils are released at the request « 

their parents. Fifty-nir 
INDIANA per cent of the parents | 

children enrolled last sprir 
claimed no church membership. 

In Auburn pupils in grades 3-8 are re 
leased an hour a week to go to their ow 
churches for instruction. Three classes a1 
held each week in St. Mark’s. Church, tt 
Rev. Allen K. Trout pastor. 

“LurHERAN Unity” was the theme of 
banquet address by Dr. Clarence ‘ 
Stoughton, ULC Stewardship Secretar. 
in Indianapolis, Sept. 24. Over 135 layme 
of the ULC, Missouri Synod, America 
Lutheran Church, and United Evangelic: 
Lutheran Church attended. 

Dr. Stoughton pointed out that the at 
tainment of unity depends on the willing 
ness of the different bodies to affirm the’ 
common faith even while differences o 
minor matters continue to exist. Th 
meeting was sponsored by laymen of th 
National Lutheran Council Churches i 
Indianapolis. 

Four NEW SOCIETIES were accepted int 
the Indiana Synod Women’s Missionar 
Society at its convention, Oct. 15-17, i 


The Luthere 


‘HOUSANDS of pamphlets were distributed by pastors at the Lutheran booth at the recent 
sounty fair, Reading, Pa. More than 187,500 people watched projected pictures on the work of 
he Lutheran church shown continuously. The Rev. Wilson H. Hartzell of the Bowers-Longswamp 
oarish directed the project. 


Grace Church, Elkhart. Delegates voted 
to set up a Young Women’s Congress in 
connection with the 1947 meeting. 

Re-elected were Miss Hilda J. Weaver, 
Auburn, president; Mrs. Virgil Yohe, La- 
Grange, vice-president; and Mrs. G. C. 
Goering, Logansport, treasurer. New of- 
ficers are Mrs. Frank Hurst, Richmond, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Ben Van 
Matre, Middletown, statistical secretary. 
Mrs. Morton Hansen, Indianapolis, is 
newly named trustee. 

Trinity CHurcH, Fort Wayne, presented 


55,000 to Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, Trinity’s . 


missionary in India for 25 years, Sept. 29. 
[The amount will be used to purchase a 
rest home in India for missionaries. Leslie 
Popp, Trinity treasurer, made the presen- 
ration. 
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Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Auburn, honored 16 
members of its Half Century Club, Sept. 
15. They had been connected with the 
congregation for 50 years or more. 

EseNnezeR CuHurCcH, Indianapolis, the Rev. 
R. Eugene Smith pastor, celebrated its 
110th anniversary recently. Dr. F. M. 
Hanes, Indiana Synod president, spoke on 
this occasion. 

HERE AND THERE: First Church, Indian- 
apolis, the Rev. Olen A. Peters pastor, is 
broadcasting its regular Sunday morning 
services over Station WIBC during Octo- 
ber and November. . . . First Church, Rich- 
mond, the Rev. Frank Hurst pastor, broad- 
cast its weekly services during Septem- 
ber. . . . St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Dr. 
A, H.*Keck pastor, will broadcast in Jan- 
uary 1947. 
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President Hershey Pushes 
Benevolence in Nebraska Synod 


By PavuL Wireman 


FrREeMONT—“How much over the bottom 
have you gone on appropriations for synod, 
the ULC, and Lutheran World Action?” 
This is the question President John C. 
Hershey of the Nebraska Synod is asking 
churches under his guidance. 

“Tt is often stated we have gone over 
the top in our benevolence,” continues the 


official. “If the budget 
NEBRASKA _ set by our synod and the 

C is the minimum, 
then it is more correct to say we have gone 
over the bottom of what is expected of us. 
Has your congregation paid its minimum 
towards the Lord’s work?” 

Reformation was celebrated at the Fre- 
mont City Auditorium, Oct. 27, by Lu- 
theran congregations of the area. Speaker 
was Dr. Walter H. Traub, pastor of Kountze 
Memorial Church, Omaha. 


A mass choir formed from the choirs of 
Midland College, Luther College of Wahoo, 
Dana College of Blair, and various congre- 
gations sang. Director was Prof. Carroll) 
Nygren of Luther College. ’ 

Laying of the cornerstone of Men's | 
Memorial Hall was part of the two-day” 
homecoming program at Midland College, 
Oct. 25-26. Dr. Traub was speaker at the 
ceremony. 

A reception center will be opened at 
Salem Church by the Senior Luther” 
League. It will be open every Sunday af- 
ternoon and evening. Plan is to provide | 
recreation facilities. Sponsor for the 
League is Mrs. Ruth Henriksen. 

Salem church council voted recently 
that no posters regarding political or state 
affairs be placed on the church bulletin - 
board. 

Gerard Kern, 17-year-old son of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Fred W. Kern, has been 
awarded the Lutheran Boy Scout Pro Deo 
et Patria award by the National Lutheran 
Council. 


aldotapahticdeett pilin sian § is > 4 


NEWLY NAMED conference officers in the Michigan Synod. Left to right are the Rev. H. O- 
Yoder, Ann Arbor, president; the Rev. D. T. Holland, Detroit, secretary; and E. Sheldon, Detroit. 
treasurer, all of the Eastern Conference; and the Rev. A. E. Wulf, Kalamazoo, president, and the 
Rey. R. A. Miller, Jackson, secretary-treasurer of the Western Conference. They were elected a® 
the joint fall conference at Waldenwoods, Sept. 16-17. 
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Omana—Four hundredth anniversary of 
i.e death of Martin Luther was commem- 
‘ated by Lutherans of Omaha. at 
ountze Memorial Church, Oct. 27. The 
ev. R. R. Belter, Burlington, Iowa, was 
juest speaker. The service was sponsored 
‘y the Intersynodical Lutheran Brother- 
oods of Onyaha. 

Altar boys of the Order of St. John, 
‘Valter Traub chapter, were praised Sept. 
‘9. They had completed two full years of 
.onor attendance in the church school of 
Xountze Memorial Church. 

Of the 35 members of this chapter eight 
are still in the armed forces. Sixteen ex- 
servicemen have resumed their services at 
he altar. 

During the Lenten season last year 
(members averaged 99.3 per cent attendance 
jat the Wednesday evening and Good Fri- 
day services. They assisted in 38 weddings, 
‘three funerals, and in baptisms of infants 
‘during the summer. While the sexton was 
on vacation they cared for the church 
‘property. 

_ Wayne—Dr. Thaddaeus F. Gullixson, 
‘president of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, 
'Minn., addressed more than 900 persons of 
the NLC churches of northeast Nebraska 
at a Reformation festival, Oct. 27. His sub- 
ject was “The Way between Spiritual 
Anarchy and Spiritual Despotism.” 

Hastincs—Dr. Frederick C. Schuldt was 
honored in September on the 40th anniver- 
sary of his ordination and the 20th anni- 
versary of his becoming pastor of First 
St. Paul’s Church. The Rev. J. M. Marxen, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Blue Hill, and 
the Rev. J. Goemmel, pastor. of Zion 
Church, Sutton, took part in the service. 

Otror—A “helping bee” was organized 
recently by members of St. John’s Church 
to assist in building a garage for Dr. R. M. 
Sauberzweig. It aided by digging a. hole 
in the hill near the parsonage. 

Emerson—Over 50 men of St. Paul’s 
Church were special guests at a men’s mass 
meeting in St. Luke’s Church recently. 
Pastor Kern, Fremont, was speaker. 
TekamMaH—Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
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terians, and Lutherans contributed their 
share of addresses at a union Reformation 
Day service in Emmanuel Church, Oct. 27. 
Result of the “experiment” has been a 
request that it be made an annual affair. 

A men’s club has been organized in Em- 
manuel Church. The society recently di- 
rected a morning ‘church service and in 
December will sponsor a father and son’s 
banquet. 

HiwpretH—St. Paul’s Church celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of the laying of its 
cornerstone, Sept. 29. Speakers included 
Dr. C. B. Harman, Grand Island, and Pres- 
ident Hershey. 

The Rev. Ernest Switzer has resigned as 
St. Paul’s pastor. He will go to Zion 
Church, Benedict. 

Ponca—Salem Church, one of the oldest 


~~. 40,000 COOK BOOKS 


Fourth edition now on sale. All Tested Re- 
cipes. Price, 40 cents—Three for $1.00. Write 
for wholesale rates. Ladies’ Aid, Grace 
Lutheran Church, 29 Lackawanna Avenue, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


WANTED 
At The Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Refined 
woman to serve as Matron in Baby Cottage. 
Also man and wife qualified to supervise teen- 
age children. Apply: Rev. W. K. Reinert, Supt., 
Topton, Pa. 


When in the Palm Beaches visit ' 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


MIAMI—FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
200 S. W. EIGHTH AVENUE 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


This Church Welcomes You 
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Nebraska Synod congregations, recently 
celebrated the 85th anniversary of its or- 
ganization. Guest speakers were Dr. Ralph 
Livers, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the Rev. 
Louis Weitzenkamp, Wakeeney, Kans., 
former pastors; and Dr. A. O. Frank, St. 
Paul, Minn., whose father had served the 
congregation. 

OsexosH AND LEWELLEN—St. Mark’s 
Church, Oshkosh, and Grace Church, 
Lewellen, and their pastor, the Rev. W. C. 
Heidenreich, celebrated anniversaries re- 
cently. The congregations were 40 years 
old. Pastor Heidenreich was ordained 40 
years ago. 

The Rev. Ralph E. Rangeler, assistant 
superintendent of Tabitha Home, Lincoln, 
was speaker at the special service at St. 
Mark’s and Dr. Walter Beck, professor at 
Midland College, at Grace. 

Laincotn—Special ceremonies marked the 
25th anniversary of the ordination of Dr. 
Leland H. Lesher, pastor of Grace Church, 
recently. Dr. Livers, uncle of the pastor, 
was speaker. 

Hoorrr—Grace Church, the Rev. Paul de 
Freese pastor, was host to the North 
Platte Conference of the Nebraska Synod, 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6387 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
10:45. A. M. 


THE SERVICE 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


Nov. 11-12. J. K. Jensen, chairman of t 
Stewardship Committee of the Northwe 
Synod, was featured speaker. 

BroaDWATER—Western Conference of t 
Nebraska Synod met, Nov. 12-13. JN 
Jensen was speaker. 

WisnER—Father and son, Pastor Pa 
Otto Spehr, Sr., Diller, and Pastor Ot 
Spehr, Jr., Creston, brought messages 
the mission festival, Oct. 13. 

Davenport—The Rev. Henry Dumler o 
served the 20th anniversary of his ordin 
tion, Oct. 13, with Dr. C. B. Harman 
Grand Island as guest speaker. Dr. Ha 
man had preached at Pastor Dumler’s o 
dination. 

FoNTANELLE—Delegates from 15 tow 
attended the convention of the Midwe 
Synod Brotherhood in Salem Church, D 
M. A. Ritzen pastor, Sept. 26-27. On tl 
program were Pastors A. B. J. Lent 
Louisville; M. C. Hagedorn, Fremor 
Henry Knaub, Winside; and F. Weiser 
born, Scribner. 

Wisner—Candelabra in honor of Da 
Hansen, who gave his life on Okinaw 
were dedicated recently at Christ Churc! 
the Rev. H. B. Pearson pastor. 

Food gifts were recently solicited in th 
congregation for the co-operative board 
ing club at Western Seminary. Frederic 
C. Nolte, a son of the congregation, ; 
chief cook at the seminary while enrolle 
as a student. 

Fatis Crry—St. Peter’s Church, the Rey 
H. M. Biedenweg pastor, marked its 75t! 
anniversary, Oct. 27. Among the speaker 
were the Rev. Victor Moeller, Pender; th 
Rev. U. Zogg, Sutten; Dr. M. A. Ritzer 
Fontanelle; and Dr. M. A. Schroeder 
Glenvil. All of these are former pastor 
of St. Peter’s. 

HERE AND THERE: St. Mark’s Church 
Pender, the Rev. Walter Rowoldt pastor 
celebrated its 30th anniversary, Sept. 22 
. . . The Rev. Karl Gigstad has resignec 
from Emmanuel Church, Hampton, to tak 
up work at St. John’s Church, Leigh. . . 
Christ Church, Pierce, the Rev. Georg 
Herber pastor, recently rededicated the in. 
terior of its building. 


The Luthera: 


nsas Conference Meets 


}r. O. W. Heick spoke on “The Redis- 
ery of Luther in Modern Theology,” at 
fall session of Midwest Synod’s Kansas 
iference, recently in Emanuel Church, 
sington, Kan. Dr. Heick is pastor of 
‘rist Church, Allis. 

nother paper on “The Benefits of So- 
| Medicine,” as applied to the Gospel 
istry, was read by Conference Pres- 
nt H. L. Lenser of Home City. Mem- 
*s of the conference welcomed as a new 
mber, the Rev. Thomas Tychsen of St. 
ul’s Church, Darrouzet, Texas. 

New officers of the conference are Dr. 
tick, president; the Rev. P. O. Spehr, 
sretary; and the Rev. O. W. Zahlis, 
sasurer. 

Minprep Bacuman, Creston, Nebr., was 
scted president of the Midwest Synod 
ither League at its recent convention. 
venty-two delegates and 163 visitors at- 
nded the sessions at St. John’s Church, 
ell Creek, Nebr. 

Other new officers are: Clinton Von Seg- 
rn, Scribner, Nebr., vice-president; 
hel Loseka, Columbus, Nebr., recording 
cretary; Gertrude Hurling, Schuyler, 
sbr., corresponding secretary; Dorothy 
hwarten, Emerson, Nebr., treasurer. 
Speakers at the convention included the 
>v. Paul Moessner, Gretna, Nebr.; Dr. 
. P. Hieronymus, president of Midland 
lege; and Dr. Oak W. Ebright, Lincoln. 


OCCASIONS 


elebrated 
One hundred twenty-fifth anniversary of 
wrist Church, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., Oct. 
-Nov. 3. Speakers at services included: 
r. Paul J. Hoh, president of Philadelphia 
minary; Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
. Elson Ruff, editor of THe LuTHERaAN 
id former pastor of the congregation; Dr. 
hn L. Deaton, pastor of Christ Church, 
altimore, Md.; the Rev. Sterling F. 
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Bashore, pastor of Zion Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and son of the congregation; the 
Rev. Fred Blank, president of the Potts- 
ville Conference; and the Rev. Clarence 
A. Steigerwalt. Pastor of Christ Church 
since 1940 is the Rev. E. Richard Acker. 


Installed 

The Rev. Charles A. Mathias, former 
Service Center pastor in Tampa, Fla., and 
Chicago, Ill, at Holy Trinity Memorial 
Church, Catasauqua, Pa., Oct. 20, by the 
Rev. Warren C. Heinly, president of the 
Allentown Conference of the Ministerium. 
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Fosdick, are a few ‘of the writers inclu . "An im- 
portant book for young people.' HE BANNER. 
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nody. THE WORLD IN BOOKS. '‘'An_ excellent 
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many Christian hymns.'"—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
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Nova Scotia Pulpits Filled 


By Dovucetas A. Conrap 


ALL PARISHES of the Nova Scotia Synod 
are again supplied with pastors. 

The Rev. Edward O. Lukens, Jr., was 
installed pastor of Conquerall parish, Sept. 
23. Officiating clergymen were tue Rev. 

Clifton Monk, pres- 
NOVA SCOTIA ident of the North- 

ern Conference, who 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. Douglas 
A. Conrad, acting president of synod, who 
conducted the service. 

The Rev. C. H. Whitteker is back at work 
in the Bridgewater parish. Due to illness 
he had been on a six-month leave of 
absence. 

FortTy-ONE Boys attended a camp on the 
shores of Mush-a-Mush River in August. 
Leaders in charge were Pastors L. G. Bald 
and A. L. Conrad and Students Arthur 
Conrad, Alfred Schenk, and Forrest 
Mosher. 

On one evening during the camp 150 
young people from all parishes of the 
synod gathered with the boys for an out- 
ing. 

LuTHER LEAGUE convention was held La- 
bor Day. Young people’s societies of Nova 
Scotia are being organized into Luther 
Leagues. 

HERE AND THERE: Miss Eleanor Stelzner, 
an associate secretary for the ULC Parish 
and Church School Board, recently spent 
eight days in the synod... . Harry Hodges, 
executive secretary of the ULC Board of 
Pensions and Relief, recently met with all 
pastors at Halifax. 


Conference to Publish Newspaper 


A monthly newspaper will be published 
by the New England Conference of New 
York Synod according to plans adopted at 
the conference session late in September 
in Emanuel Church, New Haven, Conn. 

The paper, the New England Lutheran, 
will be published monthly except July and 
August. A publication committee is to be 
appointed by the conference president. 
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A contribution to the Lutheran Welfar 
Council of New York City was approve¢ 
Other items of business included a repor 
by the Rev. Eugene Kreider, synodical mis: 
sionary superintendent, and reports on th) 
Kinderfreund Orphans’ Home, Women 
Missionary Society, Southbury Guild, Lui 
theran World Action, and Sunday schod 
enlistment. | 

The opening service was conducted b 
Pastors Robert Heydenreich and Joh 
Dries. The Rev. Henry McKnight was hos 
pastor. The spring meeting will be helt 
in Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Two Luther League conventions and © 
parish workers’ institute were held at Im 
manuel Church, Meriden, Sept. 29, to pla’ 
a youth enlistment program in Lutheray 
churches throughout the state. 

The young people’s league and the senic 
league were addressed by John Laumar 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (ollege 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different | 
synods. | 

The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA | 
One of the two preparatory departments 

in the ULCA 

For information write— 
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itario, Canada, official representative of 
2 Luther League of America. 
Pastor Heydenreich, of First Church, 
aterbury, was named adviser to the 
ung people’s group. Junior officers 
ected and installed were: President, Wil- 
um Messner, New Britain; vice-president, 
‘ed Gall, Rockville; corresponding secre- 
ry, Lois Natusch, Waterbury. The can- 
elight installation ceremony was con- 
icted by Dr. Theodore Tappert of the 
hiladelphia Seminary. More than 250 
yung ‘people attended the Luther League 
mventions. 

The parish workers’ institute was led by 
ie Rev. William S. Avery, associate sec- 
etary of the Parish and Church School 
soard, and Dr. Paul C. White. Emphasis 
vas placed on personal contact by teachers, 
hurch workers and pupils to increase 
sunday school enrollment in the state 25 
ver cent by Dec. 15. Approximately 175 
hurch workers throughout the state at- 
ended the institute. 

The three groups joined together in the 
‘vening for a worship service and instal- 
ation of league officers. 


Los Angeles Youth Meet 


Forgetting synodical bounds, almost 800 
Lutheran youth of Greater Los Angeles 
gathered for a mass rally, Oct. 6, in Our 
Saviour’s Church. There they listened to 
the Rev. A. E. Hanson, president of the 
International Luther League of the Evan- 
Zelical Lutheran Church. 

Representatives of three Lutheran bodies 
participated in the program. They were 
the Rev. Lester Keasey, Trinity Church 
(ULC), Pasadena; the Rev. S. D. Disrud, 
Central Church (Evangelical Lutheran), 
Van Nuys; the Rev. N. J. Boer, Hope 
Church (American Lutheran), Hollywood; 
and Howard L. Logan, president of the 
ULC Luther League. 

Another rally is planned for February 
1947. At that time the Luther League of 
the Augustana Lutheran Church will con- 
vene in Los Angeles. 
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Trinity, Reading, Holds Series 
Of Forums; Van Kirk Speaks 


By LutHer ScHLENKER 


Reapinc—Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, sec- 
retary of the Federal Council Commission 
for a Just and Durable Peace, was among 
the speakers at a series of forums recently 
sponsored by Trinity Church, Reading. His 
subject was “The Outlook for Peace.” 

Other participants were: Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, pastor of St. Luke’s and Epiphany 

Episcopal Church, 
PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia; Dr. 
Bernard  Iddings 
Bell, consultant on education to the Epis- 
copal bishop of Chicago; Dr. Richard 
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Teller, professor of physics, University of 
Chicago; and Dr. Nels S. F. Ferre, profes- 
sor of Christian theology, Andover-New- 
ton Seminary of the Baptist-Congrega- 
tional churches. 

Zion (Spires) CuurcH has launched a 
campaign to raise funds for a new build- 
ing. This congregation worshiped in a 
union church more than 170 years. After 
fire completely destroyed the building last 
year it was decided to separate from the 
Reformed congregation. 

CoNnvVENTION cHURCH for the Luther 
League of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania recently was St. Luke’s. Sessions 


were also held in Holy Spirit Church and_ 
at City Park. 4 
Theme was “Christ for the Crises.” 
Chaplain was the Rev. George Mack, Her- 
shey. Speakers were the Rev. Frank E 
Radcliffe, Holy Spirit Church pastor; the} 
Rev. Floyd Eichner, Philadelphia; Dr, 
James E. Swain, Muhlenberg College pro-} 
fessor; and the Rev. Donald F. Irvin, Had-" 
donfield, N. J. | 
Tue Rev. Eart F. Raun, executive sec-| 
retary of the Board of Christian Education} 
of the Ministerium, spoke at the recent 
Reading Conference Sunday school con- 
vention. It was held in Nativity Church. 
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Other speakers were the Rev. Paul J. 
a jundore, director of weekday church 
hools of Reading, and the Rev. Marcus 
. Otterbein, a field secretary for the Par- 
h and Church School Board. 

Departmental conferences on visual edu- 
ation were held during the evening. Lead- 


nhawer, and the Rev. George B. Ammon. 

SEVERAL EX-CHAPLAINS have recently as- 
umed pastorates in the Reading Confer- 
nce. The Rev. Maynard C. Hallock has 
een installed at St. Luke’s. He succeeds 
» ne Rev. William A. Fluck. The Rev. 
3ertram C. Gilbert is pastor of the newly- 
ormed Jacksonwald-Geigertown parish. 
The Rev. Hobart Tyson follows the Rev. 
Salvin Humbert in the Spies-Oley parish. 

Two women have become full-time re- 
igious workers in the conference. Sister 
aisther Schenker is serving under the In- 
aer Mission Society, visiting in Reading 
aospitals, the County Home, and other in- 
stitutions. She was installed recently at 
Calvary Church, Laureldale. 

Miss Thora Moldenhawer is new di- 
rector of Christian education and youth 
work at Trinity Church. During the past 
10 years she has held a similar position in 
First Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

Hoty Spirit Cuurcu, the Rev. Frank 
Radcliffe pastor, recently celebrated its 
35th anniversary. This congregation has 
expanded from 121 charter members to 
1,445 baptized members. 

Nativiry CuHurcuH, the Rev. Luke Sweit- 
zer pastor, recently observed its 20th an- 
niversary. Speakers were Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium, and 
the Rev. Mark Trexler, president of the 
Reading Conference. 


Union Church 100 Years Old 


Century mark in the life of thedast sur- 
viving Lutheran and Reformed union con- 
gregation in Adams County, Pa., was cele- 
brated recently. 

- Speakers at the anniversary of St. 
Luke’s Church, Mt. Pleasant Township, 
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were the Rev. Howard S. Fox, Gettys- 
burg; Judge Clarence Sheely, Gettysburg; 
and Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. Dr. Jacob 
M. Myers, professor at Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, has been Lutheran pastor since 1930. 
Reformed pastor is the Rev. John C. 
Brumbach. 

Sons of the Lutheran congregation are 
the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, of Hanover, and 
the Rev. Richard S. Shanabrook, of Spring 
Grove. 
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Susquehanna Conference Meets; 
Camp for Grades 7-9 Approved 


By Herman L. Heme 


WILLIAMsPoRT—Two phases of church 
work were on the agenda of the meeting 
of the Susquehanna Conference held in 
Trinity Church, McClure, Oct. 23. Dr. S. 
White Rhyne, Philadelphia, discussed “The 
Sunday School.” The Rev. H. R. Shipe, 
Berwick, discussed “Stewardship and 
Benevolence.” 

A youth camp at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity for grades 10, 11, and 12 was voted. 

This will be con- 
PENNSYLVANIA ducted following 
the 10-year-old 

camp for grades 7, 8, and 9. 
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Lewistown, Sunbury, and Williamsport © 
are centers of the geographical distric S) 
into which the conference was divided.” 7 
This action was taken to facilitate the elec- |} 
tion of delegates to ULC conventions. 4 

The conference asked the Central Penn- ] 
sylvania Board of Synodical Missions toq 
establish a church in the Pennvale Gov-] 
ernment Area of Williamsport. The pres- 7 
ident reported that 21 congregations had =| 
changes of pastorates during the year. ; 

Mrs. Cuartes F. Hacan, Shamokin, was |} 
elected president of the Danville Confer-= 
ence Women’s Missionary Society at its” 
meeting in St. Mark’s Church, Williams-_ 
port, Oct. 16. Other officers are Mrs. W. Z. 
Ariz, Elizabethville, and Mrs. P. O. Reitz, 
Berrysburg, vice-presidents; Mrs. C. W. 
Huling, Linden, recording secretary; Mrs._ 
F. J. Stroehmann, Williamsport, treasurer; - 
Mrs. Charles Snyder, Herndon, statistical” 
secretary; and Mrs. Walter Wagner, Dal- 
matia, archivist. 

Speakers at the convention were: Mis-_ 
sionary Myrile Wilkie, on furlough from? 
Argentina; Missionary Charles Reinbrecht, 
on furlough from China; the Rev. A. Hv 
Beahm, navy chaplain; Clarence W. Huling, 
Jr., veteran; and the Rev. J. Ray Houser. 

SusquEHANNA District Luther League 
was reorganized at Lewisburg. Vernon 
Naugle was named president; Walter 
Brandan, vice-president; Doris Manley. 
secretary; Martha Rogers, treasurer. 

AT THE ORGANIZATION meeting of the Wil- 
liamsport District of the Susquehanna 
Conference, the Rev. E. Raymond Shaheen 
South Williamsport, was elected president 
The Rev. Herman L. Heim, Montgomery 
was chosen secretary. 

Lr. ComMANDER Rosert S. SASSAMAN hae 
been assigned to the hospital at Bainbridge: 
Md. In addition to working as chaplairs 
he is coaching the football team. 

REBERSBURG PARISH, Dr. O. E. Sunda® 
pastor, recently repainted and repapere’ 
the parsonage, placed a new heating plars’ 
in it, and cemented the church basemen 

RELEASED Time for religious education he! 
been secured in the schools of Millheim by { 
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je Lutheran pastors. The Rev. James 
ynannon heads the teachers. 

i Milton churches will also conduct classes 
‘1 released time. The Rev. Paul Smith, 
‘rinity Church pastor, heads the work. 

1 A sScHOOL on courtship and marriage 
coblems has been established in Christ 
hurch, Lewisburg. Professor Adrian H. 
'mstutz, teacher at the Federal Peniten- 


| A FLUORESCENT outline cross has been 
resented to Christ Church, Lewisburg. It 
‘Yvas given in memory of Mrs. Anna Sim- 


for the India mission field, Oct. 8. Christ 
Church, of which her father is pastor, pre- 
sented Miss Naugle with $100 worth of 
materials to be used in her work. 

REFORMATION SERVICES in the area: Beaver 
and McClure charges at Beaver Spring, 
Dr. E. Martin Grove, speaker; Milton, West 
Milton, and Watsontown charges at Mil- 
ton, Dr. Wentz, speaker; Protestant 
churches of Williamsport at Pine Street 
Methodist Church, Dr. Wentz, speaker. 

A PLAQUE was recently dedicated in St. 
Luke’s Church, Sunbury, honoring three 
sons of the church who died in World War 
II and 108 who survived. Boys who made 
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the supreme sacrifice were Pfc. George 
David Aumiller, Sgt. James William Engle, 
and Pfc. Martin Luther Reed. 

At the same service Pastor L. F. Duerr 
was presented a Veterans of Foreign Wars 
community service citation. J. C. Keyser, 
past commander of the VFW, praised him 
for service “beyond the call of duty.” 


DECEASED 


Harold D. Foster 

Harold D. Foster, vice-president of ULC 
Brotherhood and manager of the Harris- 
burg office of the Lutheran Brotherhood 
Insurance, died suddenly of a heart attack 
while horseback riding, Oct. 23. 

Mr. Foster, a resident of New Cumber- 
land, Pa., was president of the church 
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council of Messiah Church, Harrisburg 
Pa. He was also head of the ULC Broth- 
erhood Committee on Boy Scouts, vice- 
president of the recently formed Lutheran 
Planning Commission of Greater Harris- 
burg, and a member of the Committee or 
Reference and Counsel of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. 

Surviving are his widow, his mother 
Mrs. Philip D. Foster, State College, Pa. 
two sisters, Mrs. Kathryn Crandell, Ur- 
bana, Ill., and Mrs. Helen Chase, San Jose 
Calif.; a brother, Philip F. Foster, New 
Cumberland, Pa.; and a daughter, Marthe 
Jane, with him at the time of his death. 

The funeral was conducted in Messiah 
Church, Oct. 26, by the Rev. William Van- 
Horn Davies pastor. 


Mrs. Abbie K. Rizer 


Mrs. Abbie Kuhl Rizer, wife of Dr. J 
Kent Rizer, retired, died recently at her 
home in Richland, N. J. She was 76. Borr 
in Carthage, Ill, Mrs. Rizer moved tc 
Richland 10 years ago when her husbanc 
retired from Grace Church, Clarion, Pa. ~ 

Mrs. Rizer was an organizer and became 
the first president of the Rocky Mountair 
Synod Women’s Missionary Society in 1902) 
and was chosen president of the Centra 
Illinois Synod society in 1915. 

In addition to her husband she is sur 
vived by a son, Conrad, of the City Colleg« 
of New York, and a-sister, Mrs. Marth: 
Kuhl Hunter, LaJolla, Calif. 


John Frank Slottag 

John Frank Slottag, young son of Pastc 
and Mrs. Ernest Slottag of the Syracuse 
Cromwell Parish, Indiana, died Oct. 7, # 
the age of three years and eight month« 
He was born at Batesville, Ind. Funer™ 
services were held at Cromwell, Oct. 1) 
with burial at Oak Park Cemetery 
Ligonier, Ind. He is survived by his pair 
ents and a sister, Judy. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


IT SOMETIMES SEEMS as though the 
church’s chief business is real estate. 
There is persistent need for new build- 
ings. We are followers of One who 
never possessed even a home of his 
own. Yet in doing his work, we must 
have many buildings. 

How can a congregation be estab- 
lished without a meeting-place? And 
when churches are constructed, even- 
tually they become obsolete and need 
replacement. Or they must be relo- 
cated because Americans keep moving 
so incessantly. 


JUST NOW THE CHURCHES are in a se- 
rious situation because of the long pe- 
riod of restrictions on the construction 
business. Houses for homeless families 
still have top priority. Although gov- 
ernment control will soon crumple, 
present high costs may keep many 
church structures in the blueprint 
stage for quite a while. 

Slow growth of our church during 
this period is largely due to difficulties 
in constructing new buildings. Growth 
of a church is in proportion to develop- 
ment of its mission congregations. Our 
missions are almost hopelessly handi- 
capped if they cannot build churches. 

Although government restrictions are 
temporary, there are permanent influ- 
ences working vigorously against the 
church. If you read all the stories gath- 
ered together on pages 5 to 9 in this 


week’s LUTHERAN, you noticed that - 


zoning restrictions in residential areas 
sometimes prevent the church from go- 
ing where the people live. This is a 
symptom of a secular society, in which 
the church is often regarded as an un- 
welcome intruder. People in comfort- 
able suburbs don’t want to be wakened 
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on Sunday morning by people singi 
their hymns in a near-by church. 

In the old days the usual thing 
for a church to be at the center of i 
community. In Boston you still 
the beautiful old churches in do 
town locations. In a newer metro} 
olis, Chicago, there are almost 
churches in the mid-city area. Yiel 
ing to commercial pressure, they ha 
retreated. 


THE EASY SOLUTION of the construc 
tion problem would seem to be th 
merger of a lot of churches. Figure: 
show, however, that numerous middle: 
sized churches are more effective tha- 
a few big ones. There is no easy solu: 
tion. But much could be done throug: 
community-wide planning. A _ long: 
range plan should be formulated by th 
Lutheran churches of every communit™ 
Such a plan should be widely puk 
licized. 

St. John’s and St. Mark’s, now ju 
two blocks apart, should realize ths 
sometime—even though it may be & 
years off—one or the other must F 
relocated. A few large downtow 
churches, and many smaller neighbo» 
hood churches well located througho® 
an urban area, would be about rigk 
That won’t be achieved by accident. 

A plan should be formulated and fr= 
quently restudied, both for the city ay 
country congregations. Any major e» 
penditure for construction by any co* 
gregation should be in accordance wi | 
the plan. A little common sense of th 
type would go far to offset the adver 
tendencies working against the chur’ 


in present-day life. 
Lhoon Fag 
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isual Aids can make Your 
Christmas Program More Delightful 


CHRISTMAS 


CAROL 
FILMSTRIPS 


Six of the most 
familiar hymns 
on our filmstrips. 
All verses of 
each hymn are 
included. 


O Little Town 


of Bethlehem 
Away In 
A Manger 
Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing 
Silent Night 
O Come, 
All Ye Faithful 
Joy To 
The World 


$2 


Specially selected slides and filmstrips depicting the Christmas 


story are now available for use at your Christmas entertainment. 


Christmas Blessings 


Forty glass-bound slides in beautiful natural color, together with 
a complete program guide ready for use at your children’s Christ- 
mas program. The complete program includes a suggested order 
of service, well-known Christmas hymns and specially prepared 
recitation. The story of Christmas is told in four chapters: Christ- 
mas Blessings Lost, Promised, Provided and Proclaimed. Produced 
by Church-Craft Pictures. (Formerly Cathedral Pictures.) 


Setiiof forty: 2) x22: SHdes co cecc2 ca eis eae ee Re $23.50 


The Christmas Story 


A filmstrip of twenty-seven single frames in full color, depicting 
the “Journey to Bethlehem,” “The Nativity,” “The Adoration of 
the Shepherds,” “The Visit of the Three Wise Men,” and “The 
Flight into Egypt.” Also included are the first stanzas of such 
favorite Christmas carols as “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” “Silent 
Night,” and “O Come, All Ye Faithful.” An eight-page manual 
fully describes each scene and tells the complete story. 


$7.50 


Special Christmas Set 


Child of Bethlehem — Three Wise Men — Boyhood of Jesus 


These three filmstrips combined as a Christmas season set of 
over one hundred frames, will make a welcome addition to any 
church school program. Each filmstrip is in black and white with 
a commentary on the film. 


Each $2.50 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
Audio-Visual Aids Department 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


. « « « » An Outline 
Of Missions 


by John Aberly 


Now in a second edition—revised with dramatic 
four-color maps. A complete one-volume history of 
Christian mission enterprise of every era of the 
last 2,000 years. Pastors, teachers, laymen will find 
AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS revealing, scholarly, 
thorough, dramatic. “It is certain to prove exceed- 
ingly helpful not only to theological students but 
to both pastors and laymen who are concerned to 
gain a conspectus on this movement.’—HENRY P. 
VAN DUSEN. 


306 Pages. Cloth Bound. Price, $3 


RECOMMENDED BY RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


Road To Reformation 


by Boehmer 


Translated by John W. Doberstein and Theodore G. 
Tappert. New facts shatter choice legends about 
Luther in this outstanding biography of the young 
Reformer for Preachers, Scholars, Laymen. ROAD 
TO REFORMATION provides for the first time an 
English translation of Boehmer’s significant original 
German writing that takes the reader from Luther’s 
monkhood through priesthood to the Diet of 
Worms. With simple, easy to understand language 
the translators draw the author’s original dramatic 
picture in true perspective. 448 pages. Cloth bound. 


$4 
ORDER NOW 
The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin 
ene Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1, Md 
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